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Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Banda. — By  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esquire , 
Commissioner  of  Mooltan,  late  Collector  of  Banda. 

The  district  of  Banda  forms  an  irregular  triangle  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  the  river  Jumna,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Fattehpur  and  Allahabad  districts  ; on  the  west  principally 
by  the  river  Ken  (Caine),  part  of  the  Banda  and  Pvlani  divi- 
sions, moreover,  extend  beyond  that  river  and  are  bounded  by  the 
Hamirpur  district,  and  the  Cherkhari  and  Jaloun  states ; the  south- 
west and  south  are  bounded  by  the  river  Ken  and  partly  by  the  second 
range  of  low  hills,  forming  the  flank  of  the  table-land  of  Bundelkhand. 
But  the  intermediate  boundary  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  intermix- 
ture of  villages  belonging  to  Adjyegarh  and  Punna  among  the  indepen- 
dent states,  but  principally  arising  from  the  exchange  of  many  villages 
in  Pergannahs  Kunhas  and  Bhitri  for  the  Pergannah  of  Kalinjar 
taken  from  the  Chaubehs  ; this  leaves  a long  slip  of  independent  terri- 
tory between  the  Pergannahs  of  Budousa  and  Tirohan.  This  irregu- 
larity of  outline  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  such  villages  in 
the  above  named  Pergannahs,  as  were  then  held  rent  free,  were  not 
given  to  the  Chaubehs,  but  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
officers  of  this  district. 

3rd.  The  actual  area  amounts  to  18,42,480  acres  or  2,174-8  statute 
and  geographical  miles  distributed  as  follows. — 

Barren,  3,40,214  acres. 

Culturable,  4,60,887  do. 

• Cultivated,  9,63,126  do. 
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4th.  The  whole  of  the  district,  with  the  exceptions  below  mentioned, 
forms  part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  having  been  obtained  from  the 
Peshwa  in  1804,  A.  D.,  and  brought  under  the  Regulations  by  Regula- 
tion IV.  of  1804.  Pergannah  Kalinjar  was  taken  from  the  Chaubehs 
in  1812,  and  an  equivalent  given  from  Pergannahs  Bhitri,  Kunhas 
and  Budausa  (vide  Regulation  XXII.  of  1812)  ; Pergannah  Khundeh 
was  added  to  the  district  by  Regulation  II.  of  1818,  being  ceded  by 
Nana  Govind  Rao. 

5th.  The  elevations  of  the  trigonometrical  stations  in  or  adjoining 
the  district  above  the  sea  as  determined  by  the  Grand  Trigonometrical 
Survey  are  as  follow. — 

Kanakhera,  473.7  feet  above  sea  Kacliar,  1519.6  feet  above  sea 


6th.  The  geological  structure  of  the  district  is  very  interesting,  and 
merits  a much  fuller  elucidation  than  I have  the  means  of  giving. 
There  are  two  distinct  characters  of  country,  the  plains  and  the  table- 
land above  the  first  range  of  hills  or  Patha.  The  plains  are  not  of  the 
extreme  uniformity  exhibited  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces ; they  are  not  only  similarly  broken  by  deep  ravines,  running  to 
the  principal  rivers,  but  diversified  with  isolated  hills  generally  of  gra- 
nite but  occasionally  of  syenite  or  quartz,  either  white  or  tinged  of  a 
deep  reddish  brown  by  ferruginous  matter.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  plains  is  strikingly  similar  to  part  of  the  Siberian  steppe  as  describ- 
ed by  Humboldt  in  his  Asie  Centrale : — and  doubtless  the  origin  of  our 
granitic  hills  is  similar.  The  granite  is  exceedingly  liable  to  disintegra- 
tion into  large  masses,  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  a confused  congeries 
of  boulders  of  all  sizes,  sometimes  in  concentric  segments  of  circles,  and 
sometimes  in  straight  parallel  lines.  The  tendency  of  these  masses  is 
to  split  in  fixed  directions,  not  unfrequently  so  as  to  leave  large  surfaces 
exposed  of  almost  perfect  flatness  ; from  this  tendency  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  practice  of  splitting  granite  into  blocks  for  building,  by  the 
simple  agency  of  fire  and  water,  as  used  in  the  south  of  India,  might  be 
advantageously  tried  here.  The  granite  is  much  traversed  by  veins  of 
quartz  of  every  degree  of  thickness  from  a line  to  several  yards,  and 


level. 


level. 


Kartar,  1,179.8  do.  do.  Lalapur,  825.9  do. 

Peprendi,  494.9  do.  do.  Pabhasa,  610.5  do. 

Seonda,  908.6  do.  do. 


do. 

do. 
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the  nature  of  the  stone  is  likewise  very  variable  from  the  finest  grain  of 
very  great  hardness,  to  a coarse  grain  so  loosely  held  together  by  the 
felspar  as  to  appear  rotten  and  to  be  quite  friable. 

7th.  The  greenstone  and  syenite  are  of  great  variety. 

I annex  a translation  from  Jacquemont’s  travels,  regarding  the  geolo- 
gical features  of  this  part  of  the  country,  as  shewn  in  the  hill  of  Kdlirtjar. 
I give  it  as  the  work  is  rare  and  not  translated.  Extract  from  Jacque- 
mont’s  travels,  Volume  1,  Page  427. 

Between  Nyagawn  where  M.  Jacquemont  entered  the  district  and 
Kalinjar — 

“ There  is  nothing  to  note  but  some  hillocks  of  hornblende  rocks . 
The  slaty  structure  is  entirely  unknown, — all  are  granitic  ; the  suppres- 
sion of  quartz  turns  it  into  greenstone  which  decomposes  into  concen- 
tric balls  ; its  predominance  on  the  other  hand  gives  a straight  laminary 
structure  to  the  rock  probably  due  to  the  felspar,  which  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  quartz,  when  the  latter  is  very  abundant.  It  is  the 
same  as  at  Adjighar. 

“ At  length  we  pass  the  river  Baugi  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
streams  from  the  high  land,  and  we  enter  the  great  village  situated 
between  its  right  bank  and  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kalinjar. 

“ Geological  description  of  the  hill  of  Kalinjar. 

“Up  to  the  foot  of  the  escarpement  the  mountain  is  formed  of  syenite 
rocks  which  in  their  varieties  and  bearing,  resemble  the  appearances  (of 
those)  at  Adjighar.  The  syenite,  consisting  of  rose-coloured  felspar, 
whitish  quartz,  and  black  hornblende  (in  the  form  of  large  crystals),  is 
found  principally  in  large  unconnected  blocks  on  every  stage  of  the 
hill ; also  varieties  of  the  same  rock  with  smaller  crystals  ; others  where 
their  flakes  (laminae)  of  mica  are  intermixed  with  the  hornblende,  with- 
out entirely  suppressing  it.  Rocks  of  felspar  and  of  actiuolite  or  of 
felspar  and  of  diallage,  doubtful  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  their 
component  parts  here  as  well  as  at  Adjighar,  and  lastly  those  greenstones 
which  become  decomposed  into  concentric  balls;  these  are  the  principal 
kinds.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  say  which  predominates  over  the  other 
— which  forms  the  mass  of  the  mountain  intersected  by  the  veins  of 
others  ; but  all  the  passages  of  one  species,  or  even  from  one  simple 
variety  to  another,  are  cut  off ; in  the  extent  of  the  same  mass,  one 
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hardly  perceives  from  one  extremity  to  another  the  smallest  modifi- 
cation arise,  he  it  in  the  proportion  of  the  rnineralogical  elements  or  in 
the  size  of  the  crystals.  One  would  say,  that  the  whole  mountain  is 
formed  of  a great  number  of  immense  polyliedric  masses  morticed  one 
to  another,  some  species  more,  others  less  frequently,  recurring. 

**1  have  not  seen  Basanite  (Brongniart,  Classification  of  Rocks)  in  the 
place  nor  spread  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  but  several  mutilated 
idols  are  sculptured  of  this  rock,  and  I have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  did  not  go  far  to  seek  it.”  (This  is  the  greenstone  teliya  alluded  to 
by  me  in  para.  9.)  “ The  thickness  of  the  sandstones  which  cover  up  this 
system,  seems  to  me  the  same  as,  or  slightly  greater  than  at  Adjighar. 
These  sandstones  are  identical  in  their  composition,  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  peculiarities  of  their  bearing  with  those  of  Adjighar. 
They  form  like  them  immense  compact  masses,  which  divide,  only 
according  to  lines  almost  straight  or  horizontal,  into  so  small  steatite 
or  clayey  beds  that  they  are  easily  missed  in  the  sections  of  the  ground. 
With  these  compact  shelves  are  intercalated  beds  with  a cleavage 
parallel  or  oblique  to  their  lie.  These  differences  in  the  mode  of  the 
interior  division  of  each  bed  are  isolated  from  all  the  others.  Towards 
the  middle  part  and  the  summit,  the  predominating  variety  has  a very 
fine  grain  (exclusively  ?)  quartz.  Its  colour  is  of  a greenish  grey,  its 
hardness  extreme.  One  may  call  it  granular  quartz.  Lower,  with  the 
same  structure  and  the  same  hardness  it  becomes  reddish  and  very 
sensibly  micaceous.  It  is  sprinkled  with  tolerably  large  reddish  spots 
of  a deeper  colour,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  rock,  and 
seem  formed  by  slight  accumulations  of  red  clay,  and  spotted  with  little 
round  stains,  brown  or  ocherous,  produced  by  cavities  sometimes  lined, 
more  commonly  filled,  with  concretions  of  oxide  of  iron.  Open  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  these  cavities  soon  empty  themselves  of  the  sub- 
stance they  contain,  and  thus  give  to  all  the  old  surface  the  appearance 
of  being  pierced  with  holes.  The  first  variety  of  a dirty  greenish  yel- 
low destitute  of  mica  reappears  above  this,  and  covers  again  a bank  of  a 
hardness,  of  an  equal  fineness,  and  of  a brown  colour,  in  which  are  dis- 
persed some  grains  of  a shining  glassy  quartz,  and  round  fragments  of 
ochery  clay.  (Perhaps  the  round  cavities  are  filled  with  this  substance  ?) 
In  this  sandstone  there  extends  in  lines  slightly  marked  a conglomerate, — 
in  which  are  embedded,  in  a ferruginous  and  micaceous  or  flinty  cement, 
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fragments  (evidently)  of  compact  clay  and  white  quartz,  which  seem  to 
become  blended  with  the  flinty  and  crystalline  cover  which  envelopes 
them.  A greenish  clay,  in  small  and  curved  heaps,  lines  the  largest 
heterogeneous  parts  of  this  breccia,  and  its  flinty  and  crystalline  matrix 
is  full  of  cavities,  as  in  the  sandstone,  filled,  or  oftener  lined,  with  an 
ochery  substance.  This  conglomerate  resembles  much  certain  varieties 
of  the  diamond-bearing  conglomerate  of  Punna.  It  forms  a sinuous 
unequal  bed,  of  which  the  thickness  does  not  vary  less  than  f to  1^  foot 
in  the  slight  extent  which  I could  examine.  It  is  immediately  covered 
with  small  layers  of  sandstone  which  are  separated  by  clay.  Underneath, 

I have  only  seen,  the  sandstone  described  in  the  last  place  with  fragments 
of  baked  clay  and  shining  grains  of  glassy  quartz ; but  their  actual 
observation  was  impossible,  and  I could  only  make  conjectures  on  what 
I should  have  found,  descending  to  meet  the  syenitic  rocks.  In  a 
deep  excavation  open  towards  the  mean  height  of  the  escarpement,  and 
which  descends  within  its  walls  even  below  its  base,  I observed  the 
beds  the  lower  part  of  which  I will  now  describe.  A circumstance  worthy 
of  remark  : this  excavation  leads  to  a subterranean  well,  of  which  the 
depth,  they  say,  is  unknown  (Patal  Ganga).  The  bed  of  the  conglome- 
rate there  reaches  the  level  of  the  water  ; the  sandstone  with  grains  of 
shining  glassy  quartz  is  submerged.  These  grains  of  shining  glassy 
quartz  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  found  at  Adjighar,  in  the 
porphyry  and  sandstone  which  border  on  it.  Here  I have  not  seen 
porphyry  well  defined ; but  is  it  not  represented  by  the  conglome- 
rate 1 It  is  in  the  porphyry  at  Adjighar  as  here  in  the  conglomerate 
that  a similar  cavern  full  of  water  opens  ; perhaps,  elsewhere  the  por- 
phyry exists  under  the  conglomerate  ; a rock  half  decomposed,  of  a 
doubtful  structure,  which  is  found  at  some  distance  from  thence, 
underneath  the  syenite,  completes  the  resemblance  of  the  two  localities. 
It  is  formed  of  a green  and  red  matter  (perhaps  of  clay  or  of 
Actinyte  and  feldspar  decomposed),  in  which  are  embedded  some 
crystals  of  red  feldspar  and  fragments  of  white  quartz.  The  red 
matter  forms  here  and  there  little  leaf-like  masses.  Is  it  a crys- 
talized  rock  in  a state  of  decomposition  ? Is  it  a sandy  rock  1 I cannot 
say  ; but  it  is  the  same  rock  which  I have  seen  at  Adjighar,  enter  into 
the  syenites  and  the  porphyres.  It  constitutes  here  in  like  manner  a 
thick  mass,  moulded  on  in  relief  on  the  syenite,  which  divides  itself 
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obscurely  in  great  pseudo-regular  rhomboids.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  the  same  red  gravel  (oxide  of  iron),  which  is 
found  at  Adjighar,  on  a multitude  of  places  on  the  Plateau  of  Rewah, 
and  which  is  washed  at  Punna  as  a diamond  mine.  Kunkur  is  entirely 
wanting,  the  gravel  has  been  often  washed  by  the  people  of  the  garrison, 
and  diamonds  have  never  been  found,  but  as  they  are  occasionally 
found  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  on  the  confines  of  the  Plateau, 
the  seekers  are  not  discouraged  ; they  are  also  found  in  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains.” 

8th.  All  the  more  scattered  and  outlying  hills  are  of  granite 
(rarely  of  quartz),  as  we  advance  southward  more  or  less  of  the  green- 
stone syenite  appear,  and  finally  we  find  the  hills  capped  with  a perpendi- 
cular escarpe  of  sandstone  of  more  or  less  depth.  The  lower  strata  of 
the  sandstone  appear  to  me  to  be  more  or  less  altered  by  heat,  where 
meeting  the  granite,  the  metamorphic  strata  being  sometimes  only  a 
few  inches,  as  at  Kalinjar  ; but  in  other  places  a thick  mass  of  meta- 
morphic rock  is  interposed,  consisting  either  of  very  hard  silicious 
masses,  (sometimes  of  very  great  beauty  when  polished)  or  of  a very  hard 
stone  termed  by  the  natives  Kurbia  (hornstone)  ; this  forms  the 
base  of  all  the  outer  hills  from  the  Pysuni  to  the  Ohun.  It  is  notice- 
able from  its  tendency  to  break  into  irregular,  somewhat  cubical  masses, 
seamed  on  the  upper  surface  with  deep  scars.  This  tendency  often 
gives  the  base  of  a hill,  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  into  giant 
stairs.  The  stone  is  used  only  for  building  and  in  the  rough,  as  it  is 
too  hard  to  be  dressed.  In  this  rock  are  the  very  remarkable  caves 
called  the  Gupta  Godavari,  near  Chobepur,  in  Pergannah  Bhitri ; 
and  although  not  at  present  included  in  the  district,  being  in  the  lands 
given  to  the  Kalinjar  Chaubehs,  I may  be  permitted  to  notice  so  very 
remarkable  a curiosity,  as  being  within  the  former  limits  of  the  district. 
Where  they  occur  the  hornstone  must  be  upwards  of  150  feet  thick  : 
there  are  two  caves  one  below  the  other.  In  the  lower  one,  progress  is 
soon  stopped  by  the  depth  of  the  water,  which  is  by  the  superstitious 
Hindus  believed  to  come  direct  from  the  Goddvari ; the  upper  cave 
consists  of  3 irregular  chambers : the  walls  are  perfectly  drv,  no  stalac- 
tites or  any  of  the  usual  appearances  of  caves.  The  principal  hall  is 
of  very  considerable  height,  and  the  summit  of  the  dome-shaped  roof 
appears  to  have  broken  in,  and  the  fissure  to  be  filled  by  a mass,  which 
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appeared  to  be  sandstone.  In  the  inner  cave  is  a stream  of  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  84°,  (that  of  the  free  air  being  55°,)  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  mean  temperature. 

9th.  The  great  mass  of  the  hills  forming  the  barrier  of  the  tableland 
consists  of  sandstone.  This  lies  in  layers  of  very  different  degrees 
of  thickness  and  hardness  ; some  being  quite  friable,  others  admirably 
adapted  for  building,  millstones,  and  many  other  useful  purposes. 
Most  of  the  highly  ornamented  temples  in  the  district  are  built  of  this 
stone,  which  has  preserved  a wonderful  degree  of  sharpness  in  the 
carvings,  after  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  principal 
quarries  are  as  follows  : — Rawli,  Gonda,  Sidhpur,  Mudyan  Panwari, 
Bhownri,  Kolgudhya,  Buryari,  Kulan,  Pardawan  and  Benipur  Pali. 
But  small  quarries  are  opened  at  many  other  places  for  local  pur- 
poses, especially  millstone  making.  A quarry  of  greenstone  termed 
teliya,  is  situated  at  Purwa  in  Pergannah  Kunhas,  (now  transferred 
to  the  Chaubehs  in  lieu  of  Kalinjar)  ; it  admits  of  a very  high 
polish  and  is  much  used  in  making  idols,  &c.,  although  a similar 
stone  is  found  in  some  of  our  own  villages,  it  is  not  quarried  elsewhere. 
A green  coloured  sandstone  is  found  near  Busin,  which  is  used  for 
colouring  walls  ; the  stone  is  ground,  mixed  with  gum  water  and  grease, 
and  smeared  upon  the  walls  ; it  gives  a dark  bluish  green  colour.  It  is 
found,  but  in  smaller  deposits,  near  Tirohan,  especially  at  the  summit  of 
the  remarkable  hill  of  Sudhwara  and  below  the  surface,  in  the  bed  of  a 
nullah  at  Bramh  Kund  near  Kamta.  It  appears  to  be  crude  greenstone, 
not  hardened  by  igneous  action  into  the  usual  form  of  that  rock. 

1 0th.  A stalagmitic  deposit  of  limestone  overlying  sandstone  occurs 
near  Gurhrampur,  which  is  extensively  quarried  and  burnt  at  the 
village  of  Gurhrampur,  whence  it  is  extensively  exported  ; it  is  valued 
from  its  great  whiteness  and  purity.  This  deposit  occurs  abundantly 
elsewhere,  and  I have  found  it  in  every  one  of  the  similar  dells  I have 
examined  in  the  Kalyangarh  Pergannah  ; but  it  is  not  used  there  as 
that  Pergannah  is  not  so  accessible  as  Gurhrampur. 

11  th.  The  appearance  of  the  sandstone  crowned  hills  running  along 
with  a horizontal  crest  scarped  summit  and  steep  glacis  with  occasional 
heights  and  promontories,  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  spectator  of  a sea- 
coast  view,  while  the  solitary  hills  below  have  every  appearance  of 
islands  standing  in  the  now  dried  sea  at  their  base. 
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12 th.  Ascending  to  the  table-land  or  Patha,  we  find  a very  shallow 
soil  resting  on  sandstone  often  cropping  out  in  rugged  rocks  the  harder 
portions  standing  up  in  relief,  when  the  softer  have  been  worn  away. 
The  unequal  hardness  of  the  layers  composing  the  mass  of  sandstone, 
has  given  rise  to  some  very  curious  and  beautiful  chasms  formed  by 
the  streams.  That  near  Gurhrampur,  where  the  limestone  abovemen- 
tioned  is  found,  is  not  a mile  outside  the  boundary,  and  of  very 
remarkable  appearance,  the  rocks  above  actually  overhanging  the  base 
of  the  chasm,  which  must  be  upwards  of  200  feet  deep,  and  which  after 
heavy  rain  must  be  a very  fine  waterfall.  Similar,  but  larger  falls  are 
found  on  the  Baghin,  in  the  independent  states  16  to  20  miles  south 
of  this  district.  Similar  falls  occur  at  Bedhak  above  Nihee,  and 
Abarkan  and  Dharkhund  above  Kalyanpur,  Pergannah  Kalyangarh, 
of  smaller  extent  than  the  Gurhrampur  ones  but  of  singular  beauty. 
The  falls  of  the  Burdaha  are  broad  but  not  very  deep,  there  is  a long 
cave  or  covered  gallery  running  under  the  fall ; it  is  situated  on 
the  confines  of  Mauza3  Auchadi  and  Mow,  Pergannah  Kalyangarh. 
Those  of  the  Pysuni  are  double  and  the  rock  does  not  overhang : as 
in  the  other  instance,  they  lie  a few  yards  from  the  high  road,  near 
Mauza  Bombhua,  Pergannah  Kalyangarh. 

13 th.  In  Pergannah  Kalyangarh  iron  is  found  and  is  worked 
pretty  extensively  at  several  points  especially  at  Gobarhai ; it  is  consi- 
dered of  very  fine  quality.  The  mines  are  situated  high  up  in  the 
hills.  The  works  at  Gobarhai  are  managed  by  a company  of  Lohars 
(blacksmiths)  ; they  pay  nothing  to  the  Zemindars  for  the  right  ot 
digging  the  raw  ore,  but  a sum  of  Rs.  4 per  kiln  per  season.  Work  com- 
mences as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  rains  as  they  can  get  a sufficient 
quantity  of  charcoal  ready,  but  it  is  not  in  full  vigour  till  March.  The 
manner  of  smelting  is  as  follows.  The  ore,  termed  Dhdu  is  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  the  first  furnace,  termed  Ndr,  which  is 
merely  a sort  of  oven  sunk  below  the  surface,  mixed  with  common 
charcoal,  made  indiscriminately  from  any  wood  ; it  is  kept  in  a high 
state  of  ignition  with  a rude  pair  of  bellows  (Jor).  A buffaloe  load  of 
charcoal  is  expended  in  one  day  upon  about  1 or  1)  muu  of  the  Dhau, 
and  after  the  whole  day’s  work  the  first  process  is  considered  complete. 
The  large  mass  of  iron  termed  Chuli  is  then  drawn  out  with  a long 
pair  of  tongs  termed  Karguha  or  Sansi ; it  is  cut  in  two  while  hot 
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with  a great  axe  (Kulhari).  These  pigs  are  subsequently  put  into  the 
refining  furnace  or  Murai,  which  is  more  artificially  built  with  a long 
chimney  slanting  upward,  and  with  but  one  opening  below.  The  furnace 
is  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and  in  this  stage  that  prepared  from  the 
Bambu  is  exclusively  used,  the  orifice  is  nearly  closed  below  and  after 
the  charcoal  has  all  burned  out  the  purified  iron  is  removed,  and  in 
this  state,  termed  Ogari,  is  sold.  The  slag  left  after  the  first  process 
is  not  very  heavy,  and  is  porous  ; but  that  after  the  second  operation  is 
very  dense  and  heavy  : both  are  indifferently  termed  Kbit.  Five  coolies 
are  employed  at  each  furnace  ( Nar ),  one  at  the  bellows,  and  four 
at  putting  on  fuel,  and  they  each  receive  2 annas  a day.  The  digging 
of  the  ore  and  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  Koles,  who 
receive  wages  of  a rupee  for  8 days,  the  more  skilled  part  of  the  work 
is  performed  by  the  Lohars  themselves.  The  mines  are  situated  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  near  the  village  of  Gobarhai,  about  mile  from  the 
smelting  works,  and  300  feet  above  them.  The  mass  of  the  hill  con- 
sists of  sandstone,  but  the  top  is  ferruginous ; deep  shafts  are  sunk 
and  extensive  passages  are  burrowed  through  the  hill,  as  the  ore  lies 
at  a distance  of  many  feet  from  the  surface.  The  mines  were  not  at 
work  when  I visited  them  in  January,  consequently  I was  not  able  to 
enter  them.  The  mines  at  Deori  are,  I am  informed,  worked  in  a 
similar  manner.  Those  at  Khirani,  in  zillah  I/cheyra,  adjoining  this 
district,  are  managed  by  the  Zemindars  who  pay  the  Lohars  only  1 R. 
per  10  days. 

14^/i.  Pipe  clay  is  found  in  a pretty  extensive  deposit  on  the  hill 
above  Kolagudya,  Pergannah  Tirohan.  It  is  found  below  the  horn- 
stone  stratum  mentioned  in  para.  8.  Deep  shafts  sunk  into  the  side  of 
the  hill  through  that  rock,  meet  with  a mass  of  hard  white  flint,  and  a 
soft  greenish  stone  mixed  with  a profusion  of  agates  in  every  stage  of 
crystallization ; and  the  pipe  clay  seems  to  be  the  softened  state  of 
these  last  stones.  It  was  at  one  time  used  by  Dr.  Jeffries  in  his  fac- 
tory at  Fattehgarh  for  pottery. 

15th.  The  soils  of  the  low  ground  consist  of  several  varieties,  but 
the  principal  ones  are  the  Mar  and  Kabur,  two  varieties  of  the  black 
soil  termed  Regur  in  the  Peninsula.  Specimens  of  these  soils  were 
sent  for  analysis  to  Mr.  Middleton,  at  the  Agra  College,  but  want  of 
means  has  prevented  his  being  able  to  favour  me  with  result  to  show 
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how  far  they  differ  from  the  Peninsular  black  soil.  The  main  differ- 
ence in  description  is  that  this  soil  here  is  not  so  easily  pulverized  as  is 
there  described.  It  is  very  retentive  of  moisture  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  its  exceeding  fertility  ; the  gradual  drying  of  the  ground  pro- 
duces cracks  and  fissures,  which  continue  deepening  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  dry  weather  ; I have  found  however  the  soil  quite  moist 
at  4 feet  below  the  surface  in  the  month  of  June,  after  seven  months 
unbroken  drought. 

1C  th.  The  following  are  the  local  native  names  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  soils, — Mar  or  Marwu,  is  the  blackest,  of  a very  close  grain  and 
exceeding  hardness,  and  when  dry  of  a shining  conchoidal  fracture  ; this 
is  generally  situated  in  extensive  patches  rather  lower  in  level  than  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  consequently  crops  in  it  are  liable  to  injury 
from  overrain.  I am  inclined  to  attribute  the  deepness  of  its  color  and 
richness  to  the  admixture  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 

1 7th.  Kabur  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Mar,  it  is  of  a 
lighter  color,  is  more  mixed  with  sandy  particles,  is  not  quite  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  former  in  its  best  seasons,  but  more  uniformly  to  be 
depended  upon. 

18M.  Gond  (or  Khera ) is  the  name  given  to  the  land  immediately 
adjoining  villages,  these  are  generally  highly  manured  and  occasionally 
even  irrigated  and  cultivated  with  tobacco  or  vegetables. 

19 th.  Dandi  is  more  gravelly  than  Segon  and  less  so  than  Kankur , 
generally  on  highest  ground  whence  its  name,  and  most  cultivated  in 
the  rainy  season. 

20 th.  Purwa  is  similar  in  all  essential  parts,  but  less  fertile,  of  a red- 
dish color,  and  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  the  best  of  the  three  for  cot- 
ton ; it  is  also  termed  Segon. 

21  st.  Kankur  is  very  extensive  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  is  the  worst  soil,  containing  a great  deal  of  sand. 

22nd.  Barwd  is  a sandy  loam,  but  of  very  partial  distribution. 
Tari  and  Kachar  are  sandy  loams  of  very  rich  quality  lying  low  by 
the  side  of  streams,  the  former  is  sometimes,  the  latter  annually,  sub- 
merged by  floods  in  the  rains.  These  floods  often  leave  an  exceedingly 
rich  deposit  termed  Now  lewa,  which  gives  the  finest  crops  of  wheat ; 
but  the  extent  of  this  soil  varies  every  year  and  often  alternates  with 
barren  sand.  When  the  water  subsides  in  the  Jumna,  and  as  soon  as 
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the  alluvium  becomes  solid  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a plough, 
experimental  furrows  are  made  to  ascertain  if  the  deposit  be  deep 
enough  to  he  available  for  cultivation  ; it  is  so  considered,  if  it  be  a 
foot  deep.  When  thoroughly  dried  the  Now  lewa  separates  into  cakes 
of  great  tenacity,  like  tiles  or  bricks  according  to  its  depth  ; in  places 
where  the  alluvium  does  not  hear  the  weight  of  a man  in  November, — 
not  only  on  the  Jumna  but  along  the  Ken,  Baghin  and  Pysunee, — 
cultivators,  especially  the  Khewuts  (or  boatmen),  sow  a crop  of  barley 
or  wheat,  scattering  the  seed  as  far  as  they  can,  above  the  surface  of  the 
quicksand  ; by  the  time  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  deposit  assumes  a suf- 
ficient degree  of  solidity  to  allow  of  the  reapers  going  on  it. 

23rd.  Usar  is  a peculiar  soil  very  dark  in  color,  found  only  in  low 
situations ; — it  will  not  produce  any  crop  but  rice,  and  that  only  in 
seasons  of  extraordinary  wet. 

24 th.  The  soils  peculiar  to  the  Patha  are  Setivuri, — a greenish 
sandy  loam,  and  Goroivte,  a light  soil  easily  pulverized  (I  suspect  highly 
aluminous). 

25 th.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  extremely  rich,  the  low 
country  being  generally  well  cultivated  and  well  wooded,  not  only  with 
groves  of  mangoes  and  mowhas,  but  with  noble  trees  of  the  latter 
species  standing  in  the  fields  ; hedges  or  enclosures  are  rare,  except  such 
fences  of  dry  thorns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  jungles  and  just  round 
the  village  itself.  Where  deer  are  very  numerous  I have  observed  a 
fence  made  of  a single  string  with  bits  of  straw  or  feathers  tied  in  it 
struck  on  poles.  Some  parts  have  been  denuded  of  trees  either  during 
the  troubles  preceding  our  acquiring  possession  of  the  country,  as  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Banda,  or  subsequently  owing  to  the 
demand  for  timber  and  the  impolitic  over-exaction  of  revenue,  to  meet 
which  timber  was  felled  to  a lamentable  extent.  In  the  southern  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  district,  the  scenery  in  the  low  land  is  of  great 
beauty,  consisting  of  rich  cultivated  plains  dotted  with  noble  trees, 
and  broken  by  rugged  hills,  and  occasionally  by  large  tanks  or  clear 
streams.  The  top  of  the  table-land,  diversified  with  hills,  forest  and 
rocky  streams,  is  less  rich  but  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty. 

Climate,  26 th. — The  climate  of  the  low  land  of  Banda  differs  in 
some  important  respects  from  that  of  the  Doab.  The  cold  is  less 
intense  in  the  cold  season,  frost  being  rare  except  in  the  moist  land 
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adjoining  the  rivers.  The  injury  done  to  crops  and  attributed  to  frost 
by  the  natives,  I am  inclined  to  lay  to  the  account  of  electric  phaeno- 
meua,  because  it  always  occurs  in  irregular  patches  in  the  field,  without 
any  patent  cause  or  reason  from  lowness  of  situation,  dampness  or 
exposure  as  would  be  the  case  were  frost  the  cause.  It  likewise  occurs 
when  frost  is  impossible  from  the  general  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
hot  weather  commences  in  the  middle  of  March  and  the  spring  crops, 
wheat,  &c.  are  consequently  ready  for  the  sickle  early  in  that  month 
and  very  little  is  left  uncut  by  the  beginning  of  April.  The  hot  winds 
are  distinguished  by  two  peculiarities  ; first,  the  absence  or  extreme 
rareness  of  dust  storms  ; secondly,  the  exceeding  purity  and  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  during  greater  part  of  that  season  especially 
in  the  afternoons,  when  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  sky  has  a hazy 
appearance  from  quantities  of  dust  and  fog  in  the  air.  I attribute 
this  peculiarity  to  the  constant  exhalation  of  moisture  proceeding  from 
the  ever-deepening  fissures  of  the  black  soil.  To  this  purity  of  atmo- 
sphere may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  frequently  fatal  etfects  of  the 
hot  winds,  or  rather  in  my  opinion,  of  the  sun  ; deaths  being  not  unfre- 
quent among  the  natives  from  exposure  at  mid-day.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hot  weather  when  the  nights  are  still  cold  and  the  sun  is 
powerful  from  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  the  optical  phaenomenon 
of  the  elevation  of  distant  scenery  is  not  uncommon,  either  so  as  to 
elongate  the  groves  and  trees  naturally  visible  or  so  as  to  bring  objects 
far  beyond  the  natural  field  of  view  into  sight.  I have  not  been  able 
to  keep  a very  regular  register  of  the  thermometer  owing  to  my 
absence  in  the  interior  of  the  district.  The  following  is  an  abstract. 
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The  observations  at  9 a.  m.  were  not  made  every  day.  The  very 
remarkable  difference  in  the  means  of  the  two  years  is  very  striking, 
and  renders  it  desirable  to  have  observations  extending  through  a much 
longer  period.  The  instruments  used  were  self-registering  thermo- 
meters by  Newman,  the  same  which  I employed  in  observations  made  at 
Amballa  and  published  in  J.  A.  S.  1839.  They  were  hung  in  a northern 
Veranda  about  7 feet  above  the  ground.  The  temperature,  as  deduced 
by  me,  is  very  different  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  because  his 
register  was  kept  inside  the  Jail  Hospital,  and  therefore  shews  much 
less  variation  of  temperature.  The  annual  mean  of  my  observations 
from  May  1847  to  June  1848  is  88°  4',  and  from  March  1848  to 
February  1849  is  88°  8',  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  mean 
of  Fattehgarh. 

‘2,7th.  As  soon  as  the  fall  of  the  first  rain  in  June  softens  the 
ground,  then  as  hard  as  stone  and  full  of  deep  fissures,  the  ploughs 
are  brought  out  and  all  the  land  ploughed  that  is  possible,  that  lying 
lowest  is  generally  reserved  for  rabbi  sowing,  but  not  unfrequently 
if  the  rains  begin  badly,  it  is  sown  with  kharif  which  succeeds  or 
not  according  to  the  amount  of  rain ; if  it  be,  as  is  most  general, 
destroyed  by  wet,  it  is  ploughed  in  and  rabbi  sown  in  its  place  in 
November,  hut  when  the  rains  fail  and  the  crops  are  very  bad  gener- 
ally, these  low  grounds  which  are  the  most  retentive  of  moisture  yield 
fine  crops,  as  was  the  case  in  1848.  The  rabbi  ploughing  and  sowing 
commences  in  October  and  continues  till  December,  if  the  ground 
remains  moist,  but  when  no  rain  falls  late  in  October  or  in  November 
the  ground  becomes  so  hard  as  to  render  ploughing  impossible,  and 
seed  if  sown  will  not  germinate  as  was  the  case  to  a lamentable  extent 
in  1848.  No  regular  rotation  of  crops  is  followed,  but  the  almost 
universal  mixture  of  crops  answers  the  same  purpose  agriculturally. 

28th.  In  the  Patha,  only  the  lands  adjoining  villages,  or  simi- 
larly favoured  spots  are  capable  of  continued  cultivation  ; other  lands 
are  seldom  cropped  for  more  than  3 years  consecutively,  and  then  left 
fallow  for  an  indefinite  time. 

29 th.  The  plough  used  in  this  district  is  the  simplest,  the  common 
Indian  plough.  The  large  Bundela  plough  or  Bakhar  is  not  generally 
used  in  it,  except  in  the  western  part  of  Pergannah  Khundeh.  The 
ground  is  very  seldom  harrowed  or  rolled,  the  earth  being  left  in  clods. 
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The  carts  used  for  bringing  home  crops  from  distant  fields  are  termed 
Sudaha  and  are  of  the  very  rudest  description,  but  very  light  and  able 
to  go  over  very  rough  ground  without  injury. 

Production.  30 th. — I divide  the  productions  of  the  district  under 
the  heads  of  the  two  seasons — 1st,  the  kharifor  autumn  crops  which 
are  sown  in  June  and  August ; 2nd,  the  rabbi  or  spring  harvest  the 
sowing  for  which  takes  place  in  November  and  December. 

31s<.  The  main  kharif  crop  in  value  is  cotton.  This  is  sown  as 
soon  as  the  rains  commence  in  June  or  July,  if  the  rains  are  late,  a less 
breadth  is  sown,  as  a fine  crop  cannot  be  expected.  It  is  generally 
mixed  with  some  other  plant,  such  as  the  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  Joar, 
Indian  corn  very  thinly  scattered  and  cut  down  before  the  cotton  has 
attained  its  full  growth,  or  Arhar  (Cajauus  bicolor),  which  succeeds  the 
cotton  in  the  end  of  the  cold  weather.  The  cotton  begins  to  ripen  in 
October,  and  is  collected  till  January  when  the  plant  withers  away. 

32nd.  Joar  (Sorghun)  is  the  most  extensive  crop  as  well  as  the 
cotton,  it  is  very  carefully  weeded  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  and 
a plough  is  lightly  run  through  it  to  loosen  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
the  plant  grows  to  a great  height, — whole  fields  from  12  to  15  feet 
high, — the  stalks  are  good  fodder  for  cattle  ; they  are  chopped  small  and 
sold  in  the  Bazar  under  the  name  of  Kutya.  The  heads  are  cut  off 
and  brought  to  the  thrashing  floor  when  ripe,  which  is  seldom  till  the 
end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December. 

33rd.  Bajra  (Pennicillaria  spicata)  is  likewise  very  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  all  repects  similarly  to  Joar.  They  are  not  ripe  till  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  November,  nor  are  the  stalks  all  cut  till  February. 
In  Pergannah  Chibu,  the  stalks  are  used  for  thatching,  a purpose  to 
which  I have  not  seen  it  applied  elsewhere. 

34th.  Sun  (Crotolaria  juncea  : country  hemp)  is  a frequent  crop. 
The  practice  of  leaving  it  to  wither  and  ripen  its  seeds  before  cutting 
is  a universal  system  and  most  injurious  to  the  strength  of  the  fibre 
produced.  It  is  cut  in  January,  and  soaked  in  the  rivers  and  ponds 
for  some  days,  the  outer  bark  is  then  taken  off  and  the  inner  fibres 
pulled  off  by  hand,  the  residue  termed  Silowa  is  used  for  basket  making, 
and  coarse  mats  to  protect  mud  walls  from  the  rain,  &c.  &c. 

35 th.  Sun  (Hibiscus  caunabinus)  is  grown  along  the  edges  of 
fields,  and  mixed  with  cotton  or  Arhar,  and  is  treated  in  a similar  man- 
ner to  the  Crotolaria. 
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3 6th.  Mung,  Mash  or  U'rd  is  cultivated  pretty  extensively,  but 
generally  mixed  with  Bajra  or  Joar  or  Til.  I do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  a field  of  it  by  itself ; it  ripens  in  October. 

37th.  Moth  (Phaseolus  aconitifolius)  is  similarly  cultivated  but  not 
so  often. 

38th.  Arhar  (Cajanus  bicolor)  is  very  extensively  sown  both  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  cotton  in  June,  July,  and  the  produce  is  sometimes, 
(as  this  year)  very  great ; it  is  reaped  along  with  the  wheat  in  March, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  10  and  1 1 feet  sometimes.  The  twigs  termed 
Kharu  are  of  great  use  in  basket  making. 

3 9th.  The  smaller  millets,  Chini  (Panicum  meliacium)  and 

Kangni,  here  termed  Kakun  (Setaria  Italica),  are  sown  with  the  first 
fall  of  rain  and  are  generally  ripe  and  cut  in  the  course  of  August,  or 
early  in  September.  A variety  of  the  Panicum  meliacium  termed 
Kutki  is  peculiar  to  the  Patha. 

40th.  Til  (Sesamum  orientale)  is  extensively  cultivated  both  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  cotton  or  Urd.  There  are  mills  in  most  villages 
for  expressing  the  oil ; it  is  reaped  in  October. 

4\st.  Sugar-cane  is  not  now  cultivated  as  a crop  for  sugar  except  in 
a few  villages  in  Pergannah  Kalinjar,  but  only  as  a luxury  in  gardens  ; 
formerly  it  was  more  cultivated  and  numerous  stone  Kolus  are  to  be 
seen  lying  about  villages  ; but  I am  informed  that  these  were  really 
never  used  but  distributed  by  a benevolent  Mahomedan  Governor  in 
the  time  of  Aurangzeb,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  the  Cane  ; the  general  objections  to  it  are  the  want  of  water  for  irri- 
gation and  the  extreme  abundance  of  white  ants.  It  would,  I think,  be 
well  worth  while  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  some  of  those  varieties 
which  are  stated  to  resist  the  attacks  of  those  insects. 

42 nd.  Rice  is  cultivated  but  partially,  and  only  in  such  parts  of  the 
Mar  land,  as  are  lowest  and  almost  continually  under  water.  I have 
little  doubt  but  that  this  crop  might  be  very  advantageously  extended 
were  there  any  means  of  securing  a supply  of  water.  A small  quantity 
is  sown  in  the  rabbi  along  the  edges  of  the  rivers  by  the  Khewats 
and  reaped  in  March  ; a mode  of  cultivating  it  new  to  me. 

4 3rd.  Kodon  (Paspalum  scorbiculatum)  is  cultivated  extensively. 
It  is  especially  near  the  hills  in  Pergannahs  Budausa,  Tirohan  and 
Chibu, 
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44  th.  Mandua  called  here  Murai  (Eluesine  corocana)  is  cultivated 
near  and  in  the  hills. 

4 Hth.  I have  not  observed  either  the  Sawank  (Panicum  frumenta- 
ceum),  or  Kutti  (Dolichos  uniflorus),  cultivated  in  this  district.  But 
the  wild  Sawank  (Panicum  colonum)  entirely  covers  the  fallow  Mar 
ground  (reserved  for  wheat  when  there  has  been  enough  rain  ; in  dry 
seasons  as  1848,  there  is  none),  and  in  September  or  October  crowds 
of  the  poorer  classes  may  be  seen  sweeping  the  surface  of  the  grass 
with  a sort  of  basket  to  collect  the  small  grain  which  easily  falls  out. 
In  tanks  where  wild  rice  grows  the  grain  is  collected  in  a similar 
manner. 

Rabbi  crops.  46 th.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  gram  (Cicer 

arietinum),  and  channa  or  Rubela,  which  are  sown  both  alone  and  mixed 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  December,  according  to  the  termmation 
of  rains.  They  are  always  sown  in  drill.  The  crops  are  very  fine  in 
the  Mar  and  Kabur  lands  but  liable  to  injury  from  heavy  rains  flooding 
them  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  still  more  from  rust,  the  almost 
certain  consequence  of  rain  in  February. 

47th.  Barley  is  also  considerably  sown,  generally  mixed  with  gram 
especially  in  the  Southern  Pergannahs. 

48 th.  Masur,  Ervum  lens,  is  also  rare  and  principally  in  the  above 
named  Pergannahs. 

49 th.  The  oil  seeds  Sarsun,  Rai,  are  very  partially  cultivated, 
mostly  in  the  Kacliar  land,  and  sown  in  lines  among  wheat.  Lahi 
(Eruca  sativa)  is  similarly  cultivated  especially  in  the  Pergannahs  near 
the  hills  and  in  Segon  and  Kabur. 

50 th.  Tobacco  is  sparingly  cultivated  in  the  fields  adjoining  vil- 
lages capable  of  little  irrigation  ; it  is  of  a very  coarse  quality.  A 
small  quantity  of  vegetables  are  grown  in  similar  situations.  The 
Brinjal,  here  called  (Bhanta),  is  also  grown  on  the  sides  of  ravines  and 
Nullahs.  Melons,  Kakri  (Cucumis  utilissimus),  and  water-melons  are 
grown  in  the  sands  of  the  Ken  and  Jumna,  sown  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  yielding  fruit  from  March  till  the  rise  of  the  river  washes 
them  away. 

51s£.  The  castor  oil  plant,  Ricinus  vulgaris,  is  extensively  grown  in 
the  Tarri  lands  along  all  the  rivers,  and  the  oil  is  expressed  and  sold 
at  10  seers  per  rupee,  and  under  its  shade  I have  occasionally  observ- 
ed Turmeric  grown. 
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52nd.  In  one  estate  Manpur-barye,  Pergannali  Seonda,  there  are 
extensive  Pan  gardens,  the  irrigation  is  derived  from  some  ravines  dam- 
med up,  which  form  a large  pond  of  most  irregular  shape.  It  is  shel- 
tered on  the  north  by  a lofty  hill. 

53rd.  In  addition  to  these  regular  crops  the  Mowha  tree  must  not 
be  omitted.  This  most  valuable  tree  (Bassia  latifolia)  is  both  culti- 
vated extensively  in  the  low  lands,  and  grows  wild  in  the  hilly  tracts 
of  this  district.  In  March  and  April,  after  the  leaves  fall  it  produces 
an  abundance  of  fleshy,  sweet-tasted,  nauseous-smelling,  top-shaped, 
pale  yellow  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; these  falling  during 
the  night,  early  in  the  morning  the  women  and  children  go  out  with 
baskets  to  collect  them,  picking  them  off  the  ground  from  which  the  dry 
leaves  are  previously  swept : the  leaves  are  used  to  put  under  heaps  of 
grain  in  the  granaries  and  khatas. 

54 th.  In  June  and  July,  the  fruit  ripens,  the  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the 
kernel  yields  abundance  of  very  valuable  oil,  which  is  used  both  as  food 
and  for  burning.  It  is  frequently  used  to  adulterate  ghee.  The  tim- 
ber is  likewise  excellent. 

55th.  The  hills  to  the  south  of  the  district  afford  a variety  of 
timber,  but  this  comes  principally  from  the  independent  states.  Among 
the  more  useful  timbers  I may  enumerate  Bambus,  Tendoo  (Diospyros 
melanoxylon) , the  heart  wood  of  which  is  ebony,  Kem  (Nauclea), 
Haldu  (Nauclea  cordifolia),  Khawa  (Pentaptera  Urjuna)  produc- 
ing a dark-coloured  wood,  Akol  ( Allanyium  hexapetalum)  the  hard 
wood  of  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  Gantlia  (Schrebera  suritenoides)  a 
very  hard  tough  timber. 

56^.  The  teak  is  found  both  in  the  hills  and  plains ; a consider- 
able wood  of  it,  in  the  lands  of  Khundeh  Khas,  is  now  growing  up 
and  merits  attention.  It  was  entirely  cut  down  some  years  ago,  and 
young  trees  are  springing  up  from  the  roots  ; but  no  particular  care  is 
taken  of  them. 

5 7th.  Among  scarped  and  overhanging  sandstone  rocks  great 

abundance  of  honey  is  found,  which  is  taken  by  a low  caste  named 
Khaticks,  who  build  up  a frail  scaffolding  of  bambus  among  frightful 
precipices  and  after  smoking  the  bees  carry  off  the  comb. 

58 th.  The  Chironji  (Buchanania  latifolia) , is  very  abundant  on  the 
hills  aud  the  fruit  is  exposed  for  sale  in  great  quantities  in  every  bazara 
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the  kernel  of  the  stone  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  a cherry  having  very 
much  the  flavor  of  the  Pistachio.  The  fresh  fruit  is  sub-acid  and  said 
to  be  very  delicious  when  quite  fresh.  I have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  tasting  it. 

59^.  Jamon,  Jamoa,  and  a third  species  of  Eugenia  found  by  the 
banks  of  rivers,  yield  small  acrid  fruits  which  are  much  eaten  by  natives. 

60 th.  The  Jhar-beir  (Zijzyphus  nummularia  vel  Jujuba)  is  found 
in  every  direction,  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
bazars.  The  whole  bush  is  cut  with  hooks,  threshed,  so  as  to  separate 
the  leaves  which  are  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  and  especially  for 
sheep,  and  the  thorny  branches  remaining  are  either  used  to  make 
fences  or  as  fuel. 

61sA  The  Babul  (Acacia  Arabica),  is  most  abundant  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  district  springing  up  every  where  spontaneously, 
yielding  a gum,  good  fodder  for  goats,  thorny  branches  for  fences,  and 
excellent  timber  for  agricultural  purposes. 

62nd.  There  are  not  many  gardens  in  the  district,  the  depth  and 
brackishness  of  the  water  generally  being  against  that,  however  with 
care,  plantains,  oranges,  limes,  and  shaddocks  of  very  fine  quality  are 
produced.  The  Khirni  and  Jack  fruit  are  rare.  Phalsas  and  culti- 
vated Bers  are  abundant.  Mangoes  of  very  inferior  quality  are  abun- 
dant, but  all  attempts  to  introduce  good  varieties  have  failed  ; the  trees 
are  said  to  degenerate. 

63rd.  A peculiarity  in  Bundlecund  is  the  custom  of  preserving 
meadows  (Rukhel)  for  hay,  this  is  of  the  best  quality  principally  from 
a sweet-scented  species  of  Anthistiria  called  Musel;  this  springs  up 
during  the  rain  being  ready  for  cutting  in  October,  when  it  is  cut  and 
stored.  The  usual  price  in  the  Banda  market  is  1,000  bundles  for  the 
Rupee,  each  bundle  being  as  much  as  can  be  contained  by  both  spans 
of  the  hands. 

64th.  The  very  destructive  weed  Kans  (Saccharum  spontaneum), 
yields  a good  coarse  grass  for  thatching.  . This  weed  has  long  spread- 
ing roots  which  strike  deep  into  the  earth,  and  when  it  has  effected  a 
lodgement  it  is  most  difficult  of  extirpation  and  almost  entirely  pre- 
vents any  attempts  at  cultivation.  It  is  said  however  to  die  out  after 
from  5 to  8 years  if  left  to  itself.  I have  been  endeavouring  to  destroy 
it  by  flooding,  but  my  experiments  failed  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  last 
rainy  season. 
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66tli.  Pyal,  the  soft  straw  of  the  Kodon  and  wild  Sawank,  is  much 
used  for  horses’  bedding. 

66^A.  These  are  the  principal  articles  either  cultivated  or  collected 
from  the  jungle. 

67th.  There  is  another  which  might  be  made  to  yield  a most  valu- 
able product.  The  Wrightea  tinctoria,  Dudhi  of  the  people  here, 
Indarjow  of  other  parts  of  India,  grows  in  abundance  on  the  most 
barren  granite  rocks,  and  yields  a very  large  quantity  of  Indigo ; but 
unfortunately  its  uses  are  unknown,  and  I have  been  unable  to  persuade 
any  one  here  to  undertake  the  manufacture. 

68 th.  I annex  a list  of  the  plants  I have  found  in  the  district. 
Appendix  II. 

69th.  The  wild  animals  are  pretty  numerous,  antelopes  and  ravine 
deer*  are  very  abundant  throughout  the  district.  Nilgayis  called  Roz, 
are  not  uncommon.  The  Sambur  (or  Elk)  of  southern  India  abounds  in 
the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  district,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the 
crops  adjoining  the  jungles,  as  are  the  wild  hogs.  Spotted  deer  are  rare  ; 
hog-deer  unknown  ; hares  abundant.  Of  ferocious  animals,  the  tiger 

o 7 7 o 

is  not  rare  among  the  hills,  sometimes  extending  his  depredations  into 
the  plains.  One  was  killed  in  1848,  in  the  open  country  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  jungle.  Leopards  are  not  uncommon  in  the  rocky 
hills,  hyenas  numerous,  and  wolves  terribly  abundant  and  destructive. 
During  1848,  73  lives  were  reported  in  the  Police  offices  as  destroyed 
by  wolves.  Consequently  rewards  of  five  Rupees  for  a full  grown  and 
one  Rupee  for  cub  wolves  have  been  sanctioned,  and  a considerable 
number  are  brought  in  by  the  Kanjars. 

76th.  Porcupines,  ichneumons  and  rats  are  common,  but  the  latter 
do  not  seem  to  commit  any  depredation  in  the  fields  as  they  do  in  the 
north-west.  Snakes  and  scorpions  are  exceedingly  numerous.  No 
fewer  than  106  deaths  from  the  bite  of  the  former  were  reported 
during  1848. 

( To  be  continued .) 


* The  ‘ Goat  Antelope’  of  some,  or  Gazella  cora,  H Smith. — Ed. 
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Notice  of  a copy  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  original  text  of  Tahary ; 
by  A.  Sprenger,  Esq.  M.  D.  Communicated  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
K.  C.  B. 

One  of  the  most  important  books  which  it  was  my  good  luck  to 
find  during  my  late  missions  to  Lucknow,  is  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  history  of  Tabary  (who  died  in  A.  H.  310),  of  which  I believe  no 
other  copy  is  known  to  exist.  In  the  collection  of  Colonel  Taylor  is 
the  3rd  volume,  and  in  the  public  library  at  Berlin  are  the  5tli,  (which 
has  been  printed)  10th,  11th  and  12th  volumes. 

It  is  a volume  in  small  4to.  of  451  pages,  15  lines  in  a page.  Out  of 
these  10  pages  or  five  leaves  are  wanting : the  first  two  leaves,  and  three 
from  the  body  of  the  work  : the  writing  is  ancient  and  bold,  and  though 
not  without  errors  generally  very  correct.  I should  say  from  the 
appearance  the  copy  is  five  hundred  years  old. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  already  known  from  Professor  Kose- 
garten’s  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  fifth  volume.  It  contains  the 
life  of  Mohammad.  It  ends  however  with  the  battle  of  the  Ditch,  yet 
the  volume  is  not  defective  at  the  end. 

The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work  are  not  so  great  as  might  be 
expected.  Two-thirds  of  the  book  consist  of  extracts  from  Ibn  Ishaq 
and  "Waqidy,  and  only  one-third  or  thereabouts  contains  original  tradi- 
tions. Some  of  these  are  very  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
information  not  to  be  found  any  where  else.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing documents  of  this  description  are  extracts  of  letters  from  ’Orwah 
to  the  Khalif  ’Abd  al  Malik  b.  Marwan.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Khalif  had  entertained  doubts  on  several  poiuts  in  the  life  of  the 
prophet,  and  as  ’Orwah  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  he  wrote 
to  him  to  have  them  cleared  up.  ’Orwah  b.  al  Zobayr  was  born  in 
A.  H.  22,  and  he  collected  traditions  respecting  the  prophet  from  his 
father  and  mother  who  was  a daughter  of  the  first  Khalif,  and  from 
’Ayisliah,  a widow  of  Mohammad,  and  from  other  persons  who  had 
stood  in  intimate  relation  with  the  prophet,  and  owing  to  his  extraor- 
dinary attainments  in  the  science  of  the  traditions  and  in  law  he 
was  called  one  of  the  seven  divines  of  Madynah.  One  of  the  pupils 
of  ’Orwah  was  Zohry.  He  lived  mostly  at  the  court  of  ’Abd  al 
Malik  h.  Marwan  and  of  his  sou  Hisham.  Tazyd  b.  ’Abd  al  Malik 
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appointed  him  as  Qadhy  and  he  died  in  A.  II.  124.  The  greater 
number  of  traditions  respecting  the  life  of  Mohammad  collected  in 
the  works  of  Ibn  Ishaq,  a pupil  of  Zohry,  who  died  in  A.  H.  151, 
as  well  as  those  collected  by  Abu  Ishaq,  who  died  in  A.  II.  188, 
by  Waqidy  who  was  born  in  A.  II.  130,  and  died  in  207,  by  Bokha- 
ry,  by  Moslim  and  Tabary,  &c.,  had  been  handed  down  by  Zohry, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  belieye  that  he  preserved  the  accounts  which 
he  had  received  regarding  Mohammad,  not  only  by  teaching  them  to 
his  pupils  but  by  committing  them  to  writing. 

Tabary  in  conformity  with  the  pedantic  habit  of  his  time,  traces 
every  tradition  to  an  eye  witness  ; the  names  of  the  authors  from  whose 
books  he  makes  extracts  (which  are,  wherever  I have  verified  them 
literal)  occur  in  the  string  of  his  isnad,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
their  writings.  So  that  the  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
literary  history  of  that  period,  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  traditions 
which  his  book  contains  had  been  handed  down  to  him  orally  and  that 
he  was  the  first  who  wrote  them  down.  I give  an  example  of  his 
isnads : “ I have  been  informed  by  Ibn  Homayd  that  he  has  been 
informed  by  Salamah,  who  said  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mo- 
hammad Ibn  Ishaq,  who  said  I have  been  informed  by  Mohammad  b. 
Moslim  Zohry,  and  by  ’Asim  b.  Omar  b.  Qatadah  and  by  ’Abd  Allah 
b.  Aby  Bazr  and  by  Yazyd  b.  Human  who  all  had  it  from  ’Orwali  and 
other  learned  men,  and  they  had  it  from  ’Abd  Allah  b.  ’Abbas  (who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  story  related).”  The  story  which  follows 
after  this  isnad,  is  literally  copied  from  the  book  of  Mohammad 
Ibn  Ishaq,  yet  who  could  guess  from  the  quotation  of  authorities  that 
Tabary  gives  an  extract  from  a book?  In  the  same  manner  he  quotes 
Waqidy  and  other  authors. 

I will  now  examine  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

Page  1 top.  58  an  account  of  the  ancestors  of  Mohammad.  It  is  chief- 
ly derived  from  Ibn  Ishaq,  but  the  subject  was  treated  at  greater  length 
and  with  more  accuracy  by  Waqidy.  The  genealogy  of  Mohammad  must 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  that  is  to  say,  the  genealogy  from 
Abraham  to  ’Adnan  is  mythological.  Mohammad  maintained  that  he 
was  descended  from  Ishmael,  (though  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  a 
Jocktanite,)  and  his  followers  to  give  more  credit  to  his  assertion  made 
up  of  Jewish  names  a genealogy  from  ’Adnan  to  Abraham.  In  the 
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second  part  the  relation  of  the  Qorayshites,  the  tribe  of  Mohammad, 
to  other  tribes  is  symbolically  expressed.  Most  of  the  genealogies  of 
Arabic  tribes  must  be  viewed  as  ethnographical  symbols,  expressive  of 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  tribes.  They  apply  these  ethnographic 
symbols  also  to  other  nations.  Thus  in  speaking  of  the  Spaniards  they 
would  say  that  they  are  children  of  Rum  (the  Romans)  who  was  a 
brother  of  Yunan  (the  Greeks)  and  Rum  and  Yunan  were  sons  of 
Acfar  the  father  of  all  northern  nations,  &c.  Only  the  genealogy 
from  Qocayv  to  Mohammad  can  be  regarded  as  historical : Mohammad 
was  the  son  of  ’Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  ’Abd  al  Mottalib,  the  son  of 
Hashim,  the  son  of  ’Abd  Manaf  the  son  of  Qocavy.  I will  not  enter 
now  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Arabic  tribes,  though  valuable  the  materials 
furnished  by  Tabary  may  be,  because  we  have  a systematic  work  and  a 
dictionary  on  this  subject,  the  former  is  called  Qalayid  al  Juman,  and 
the  latter  Nihayat-al-arab,  both  are  by  Qalqashaudy. 

P.  59.  Mohammad’s  first  journey  to  Syria  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Baliyra  from  Ibn  Ishaq.  After  this  one  leaf  is  wanting. 

P.  63.  Ilis  marriage  with  Khadyjah  chiefly  from  Ibn  Ishaq  and 
Waqidy.  After  his  marriage  Mohammad  lived  in  the  house  of  his 
wife.  It  was  subsequently  bought  by  Mo’awivah,  and  converted  into  a 
place  of  worship.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which  is  visited  by 
pilgrims  as  the  house  in  which  Fatimah  was  born.  It  is  not  far  from 
the  Ka’bah  and  lies  to  the  N.  E.  of  it. 

P.  68.  The  re-construction  and  previous  history  of  the  Ka’bah. 
The  account  of  the  Jorhomites  which  occurs  in  this  chapter,  would  be 
interesting  was  it  not  already  known  from  the  kitab  Alaghany  and 
from  Mas’udy. 

P.  77.  The  year  and  date  on  which  Mohammad  received  the  first 
revelation  ; Tabary  mentions  here  many  original  traditions.  As  to  the 
year,  the  accounts  are  almost  unanimous  that  he  had  completed  the 
fortieth  year  of  age  and  as  to  the  date,  some  mention  the  18th  of  Rama- 
dhan,  others  the  24th  of  the  same  month  and  others  the  17th. 

P.  82.  Miracles  proving  that  he  was  a prophet.  The  chapter  on 
miracles  in  the  Mislikat,  contains  all  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Taba- 
rv  and  many  more. 

P.  86.  On  the  beginning  of  his  mission.  This  is  the  most  import- 
ant point  in  the  life  of  Mohammad,  and  as  orientalists  have  taken 
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little  pains  to  illustrate  it,  I extract  here  the  information  contained  in 
Tabary. 

The  account  followed  by  most  biographers  of  Mohammad  is,  that 
contained  in  a tradition  of  ’Ayishah  which  runs  as  follows  in  Bokhary, 
edition  of  Dehli,  p.  1.  “I  have  been  informed  by  Yahya  b.  Bokayr 
that  he  has  been  informed  by  al  Layth  from  ’Oqayl  from  Ibn  Shahab 
(i.  e.  Zohry,)  from  ’Orwah  b.  al  Zobayr  from  ’Ayishah  the  mother  of 
the  faithful  that  she  said,  the  first  kind  of  inspiration  which  the  prophet 
received  were  visions  of  a pious  character  in  his  sleep,  whenever  he  had 
a dream  it  was  as  true  and  clear  as  the  dawn  of  morning ; after  this 
God  filled  him  with  a love  for  solitude  ; he  used  to  spend  his  time  in 
seclusion  in  a cave  in  mount  Hira  and  there  he  used  to  perform 
tahannoth,  this  means  devotional  exercises  for  several  nights,  and  then 
he  returned  to  his  family.  He  used  to  take  provisions  with  him 
for  the  time  of  the  tahannoth,  and  when  they  were  exhausted  he  used  to 
return  to  Khadyjah,  and  he  fetched  new  supplies  for  the  same  purpose. 
At  length  the  truth  came  to  him  whilst  he  was  in  the  cave  of  Hira. 
The  angel  came  to  him  and  said.  Read.  I answered,  I wont  read.* 
The  angel  seized  me  and  squeezed  me,  as  much  as  I could  bear,  then 
he  let  me  go  and  said  again,  Read ! I answered,  I wont  read.  Then 
he  seized  me  a third  time  and  said.  Read,  in  the  name  of  thy  Lord  the 
Creator,  who  has  created  man  of  congealed  blood,  Read,  for  thy  Lord 
is  the  most  gracious.  The  prophet  much  alarmed  by  this  apparition 
returned  to  his  wife  Khadyjah,  and  said.  Wrap  me  up  ; and  they  did 
wrap  him  up  until  he  was  relieved  from  his  fear.  Then  he  told 
Khadyjah  what  had  happened,  and  said,  I fear  for  myself  (i.  e.  I fear 
I am  mad  or  possessed  by  evil  spirits),  and  she  said,  God  beware ! 
He  will  never  inflict  such  punishment  upon  thee,  thou  art  kind  to  thy 
relations,  helpest  the  distressed,  assistest  the  needy,  art  hospitable  to 
strangers  and  thou  contributest  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of 
others.  Then  Khadyjah  went  with  him  to  her  cousin  Waraqah  b. 
Nawfal.  He  was  a man  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
during  the  time  of  paganism  and  he  knew  writing  Hebrew,  and  he 
wrote  as  much  of  the  gospel  in  Hebrew  as  God  pleased  that  he  should 
write.  He  was  an  old  man  and  had  become  blind.  Khadyjah  said  to 

* Literally  I am  not  reading.  On  the  import  of  this  idiom,  see  my  Life  of 
Mohammad,  page  95,  note. 
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him,  “ O cousin,  listen  to  thy  cousin,  and  Waraqah  said,  O cousin,  what 
hast  thou  seen  ? The  prophet  told  him  what  he  had  seen  : Waraqah 
observed,  This  is  the  Nomos  which  God  has  sent  down  upon  Moses, 

0 that  I was  young,  O that  I might  be  alive  when  thy  people  will 
expel  thee.  The  prophet  said,  Will  they  expel  me?  Yes,  replied 
Waraqah,  no  man  has  ever  brought  a message  like  the  one  which  thou 
bringest  who  has  not  been  persecuted.  If  I was  to  live  I should 
assist  thee  most  powerfully.  Waraqah  died  soon  after.  And  Mo- 
hammad received  no  new  revelation  after  this  for  some  time.”  Ibn 
Ishaq  has  received  this  tradition  directly  from  Zohry.  His  version 
agrees  with  that  of  Bokhary  but  after  the  words,  “ God  filled  him 
wdtli  love  for  solitude”  he  only  adds  “ and  nothing  wTas  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  to  be  alone,”  and  then  the  tradition  ends.  Waqidy  had 
not  received  it  directly  from  Zohry  but  from  two  of  the  pupils  of 
Zohrv,  viz.  Ma’mar  b.  Rashid  and  Mohammad  b.  ’Abd  Allah,  and 
they  both  repeated  the  words  of  their  master  alike.  His  version 
agrees  with  that  of  Bokliary  and  Ibn  Ishaq,  but  it  ends  after  the  words 
“At  length  the  truth  came  to  him  whilst  be  was  in  the  cave  of  Hira.” 
Tabary  received  this  tradition  by  two  distinct  channels  from  Zohry. 
His  two  versions  agree  with  each  other  except  that  in  one  there  is  a 
sentence  more  at  the  end  than  in  the  other ; but  with  the  version 
of  Bokhary  Tabary’s  version  agrees  only  as  far  as  the  version  of 
Waqidy  goes,  viz.  to  the  words  “at  length  the  truth  came  to  him 
whilst  he  was  on  mount  Hira.”  After  these  words  Tabary’s  version 
differs  from  that  of  Bokhary  not  only  in  the  expression  but  iu  the 
sense.  Tabary’s  version  continues  after  the  above  words : “ and  he 
(the  truth  or  angel)  came  to  him  and  said,  O Mohammad,  thou  art  the 
prophet  of  God.  I fell  on  my  knees,  for  I had  been  standing.  Then 

1 went  away  trembling  in  my  whole  body  and  I came  to  Khadyjah 
and  said,  Wrap  me  up,  wrap  me  up,  until  I was  relieved  from  my  fear. 
Then  he  (the  angel)  came  again  and  said,  O Mohammad,  thou  art  the 
messenger  of  God.  I had  previous  to  this  second  apparition  been 
so  melancholy  that  I had  intended  to  throw  myself  down  from  the 
heighth  of  a mountain,  and  it  was  whilst  I had  this  intention  that  he 
appeared  to  me  and  said,  O Mohammad,  I am  Gabriel,  and  thou  art 
the  messenger  of  God.  Theu  he  said,  Read.  I answered,  What  shall 
I read  ? Then  he  seized  me  and  squeezed  me  three  times  as  much  as  I 
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could  bear,  then  he  said.  Read  in  the  name  of  thy  Creator  ; and  I 
read  and  I went  to  Khadyjali  and  said,  I am  afraid  for  myself,  and  I 
related  her  what  had  happened.  She  answered,  Be  of  good  cheer,  God 
will  never  inflict  such  a punishment  upon  thee ; thou  art  kind  to  thy 
relations,  speakest  the  truth,  helpest  the  distressed,  assistest  the  needy, 
art  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  contributest  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  debts  of  others.  Then  Khadyjah  went  with  me  to  Waraqah  b. 
Nawful  and  said,  Listen  to  thy  cousin.  He  asked  me  and  I related  him 
what  had  happened.  Waraqah  observed.  This  is  the  Nomos  which 
God  has  sent  down  upon  Moses.  O that  I was  young ! O that  I was 
alive  when  thy  people  will  expel  thee.  I said.  Will  they  expel  me  ? and 
he  answered,  Yes,  no  man  has  ever  brought  a message  like  the  one 
which  thou  bringest  who  has  not  been  persecuted.  If  I was  to  live 
I should  assist  thee  most  powerfully.  The  first  verses  of  the  Koran 
after  the  words  Read,  &c.  were  “ Nun  by  the  reed  and  what  they  write, 
&c.”  (Surah  68)  and  “O  thou  covered”  (Surah  74,  1,)  and  “By  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  (Surah  93,”  1,)  I transcribe  here  the  text  of 
Tabary  and  that  of  Bokhary  to  enable  the  reader  to  compare  them. 

Text  of  Bokhdry. 

,99,  99 
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^t*J  ^j\asc  j.if  $ <^Xj  L* 

or.  • . ..  '•‘f-9  . * * 

lyj|  Ij } j^ixIajuJ 

y/'  u^l  JIS  ^J£  $)a*£  ^se-ljl  JjiJIj 

d]  *jj£  ^LsiSo.  jJIS  us'^* 

^lc  J^i)  U Jji  yjK  J^,  f Ail jyf  %js>  J>^  ^ Lite 

* *r^'  u* 

The  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  versions  of  this  tradition  are : 

1.  The  first  lines  are  the  same  in  all  versions. 

2.  The  oldest  version,  that  of  Ibn  Ishaq,  who  died  in  A.  H.  151, 
is  the  shortest,  in  that  of  Waqidy  who  died  in  A.  H.  207,  only  one 
sentence  is  added  to  that  of  Ibn  Ishaq,  in  the  version  of  Bokhary  who 
died  in  256,  and  of  Moslim  many  details  are  added  which  are  contra- 
dicted by  other  traditions,  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  very  same 
authors.  And  finally,  the  version  of  Tabary,  which  is  the  most 
modern,  he  having  died  in  A.  H.  310,  contains  at  the  end  some  addi- 
tions to  the  version  of  Bokhary,  and  though,  in  some  respects  more 
correct,  is  much  more  confused.  It  is  clear  that  the  tradition  is  only 
as  far  genuine  as  it  goes  in  Ibn  Ishaq  or  in  Waqidy.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  as  far  as  the  tradition  goes  in  Waqidy  ’Ayishah  is  speak- 
ing, and  the  prophet  is  introduced  in  the  third  person.  The  apparition 
of  the  angel  is  related  by  Mahommed  himself,  and  he  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  and  in  the  visit  to  Waraqah,  Mahommed  is  again  intro- 
duced in  the  third  person.  This  leads  us  to  suspect  that  Bokhary  has 
put  three  distinct  traditions  into  one,  and  it  will  appear  from  what 
follows,  that  each  of  them  is  genuine  and  correct  in  itself,  but  that  the 
connexion  into  which  they  are  brought  here  is  wrong.  Tabary  in  his 
version  of  the  tradition  of  ’Ayishah,  has  equally  put  three  distinct 
traditions  together,  but  he  differs  from  Bokhary  in  the  order.  This 
shows  clearly  that  they  were  originally  separate. 

After  this  tradition  of ’Ayishah,  Tabary  transcribes  from  Ibn  Ishaq 
the  account  of  what  led  Mahommed  to  declare  himself  a prophet. 
This  account  had  been  communicated  to  Ibn  Ishaq  by  Wahb  b.  Kaysau, 
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who  had  it  from  ’Obayd  b.  ’Omayr  b.  Qatadah,  but  it  can  not  be  called 
a tradition  in  the  same  sense  as  the  sayings  collected  by  Bokhary  or 
Tirmidzy,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  wording  that  Ibn  Ishaq  does  not 
give  the  text,  but  only  the  sense  of  the  story  whereas  in  genuine 
traditions,  it  is  supposed  that  the  words  used  by  the  prophet,  or  his 
companions  have  been  faithfully  preserved. 

This  account  is  somewhat  abridged  in  Abulfida,  edition  Adler,  I.  p. 
26,  and  in  every  biography  of  Mohammad  ; it  would  therefore  be  super- 
fluous to  insert  here  the  text  or  a literal  translation.  I will  merely 
mention  the  heads.  Mohammad  used  annually  to  spend  one  month 
in  mount  Hira,  to  perform  certain  religious  ceremonies,  which  it  was 
usual  with  the  pious  men  of  his  tribe,  to  go  through  in  the  same  sacred 
locality.  When  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  year  of  age,  and  was 
engaged  in  these  devotional  exercises,  he  had  a dream  (according  to 
others  the  angel  appeared  to  him  whilst  he  was  walking),  in  which 
the  angel  Gabriel  ordered  him  to  read.  Here  follows  a passage  in 
Tabary’ s text,  which  is  wanting  in  both  copies  of  Ibn  Ishaq  which  I 
have.  The  reason  of  this  discrepancy  is  that  the  text  of  Ibn  Ishaq 
in  general  use  is  that  of  Ibn  Hisham,  who  had  it  from  Bakayy  who 
it  is  said  by  Sam’ any,  was  a great  liar,  and  Tabary  had  his  from  Ibn 
Homayd,  who  had  it  from  Salamah,  a pupil  of  Ibn  Ishaq.  The  pas- 
sage in  question  runs : 

^cl£j  iWflj  J*j3I  yjl  Jli  U*jJ!  ^k>|  ^jl  Jjdsl  S 

^ ^J-^3  IJjI  '-gj  hb  Js^.  s 

* j Jo j\  Jli  Hi  l^ilii  Hi  ^^hHi 

“Nothing  was  more  odious  to  me  than  poets  or  madmen  (in  one 
version  of  this  saying  of  Mohammad  which  is  recorded  by  Waqidy,  it 
is  said  ‘soothsayers’  I could  not  look  at  them.  I therefore  said 

to  Khadyjah,  He  who  was  the  last  person  of  whom  such  a thing  would 
have  been  expected,  [by  this  expression  he  meant  himself  ] is  certainly 
a poet  or  a madman.  But  the  Qorayslntes  shall  never  say  such  a thing 
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of  me,  I will  certainly  rather  go  to  the  top  of  a hill  and  throw  myself 
down  and  kill  myself  aud  have  rest.  (It  appears  from  numerous 
passages  of  the  Qoran  that  the  Qorayshites  did  really  accuse  him  of 
being  merely  a poet  or  a soothsayer  or  mad ;)  I went  away  with  the  in- 
tention of  destroying  myself  (what  follows  is  in  Ibn  Hisham’s  castigated 
edition  of  Ibn  Ishaq).  When  I was  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain 
I heard  a voice,  &c.”  The  angel  appears  to  him  and  tells  him  that 
he  is  the  prophet  of  God.  This  apparition  of  the  angel  is  twice 
alluded  to  in  the  Qoran.  When  he  comes  home  he  again  expresses 
his  fear  of  being  mad,  and  says  to  Khadyjah,  He  who  is  the  last  person 
on  earth  of  whom  such  a thing  was  to  be  expected  is  certainly  a poet 
or  he  is  a madman.  This  passage  is  again  omitted  by  Ibn  Hisham. 
It  runs  in  the  original  ^*>1  » jilted  W <ol».  And  now 

Khadyjah  went  to  Waraqah,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  con- 
versation took  place  mentioned  by  Bokhary. 

As  in  Bokhary’s  version  of  the  tradition  of  ’A'yishah,  thus  in 
this  account  of  Ibn  Ishaq  only  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  the  story 
in  which  Mohammad  is  ordered  to  read,  is  exact ; in  the  other  details 
the  facts  are  not  correctly  put  together.  And  this  observation  applies 
generally  to  most  traditions  in  which  more  than  one  fact  is  recorded. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  authors  that  Waraqah  was  dead  when  Mo- 
hammad assumed  his  office,  and  it  will  appear  from  what  follows  that 
Mohammad  assumed  his  office  immediately  after  the  angel  had  detained 
him  from  committing  suicide  ; the  visit  to  Waraqah  must  therefore 
have  taken  place  before  this  apparition.  As  Mohammad  resided  in 
the  quarter  of  Makkah,  inhabited  by  the  Asadites,  and  as  Waraqah  the 
cousin  of  his  wife  was  an  Asadite,  he  was  probably  his  neighbour ; 
such  visits  may  therefore  have  been  frequently  repeated,  and  it  is 
apparently  for  this  reason,  that  the  accounts  of  the  interview  with 
Waraqah  differ  so  much  from  each  other : they  refer  to  different  visits. 
Bokhary  says  that  Khadyjah  went  with  her  husband  to  Waraqah,  after 
the  fit  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  read.  Ibn  Ishaq  says,  that  she 
went  by  herself  and  that  Mahommed  subsequently  met  Waraqah  at 
the  Ka’bah,  and  in  another  tradition  of  Ibn  Ishaq  it  is  said,  that  she 
sent  Abu  Bakr  to  Waraqah.  The  latter  tradition  is  so  interesting 
that  I make  no  apology  for  transcribing  it  here  from  the  Oyun  alathr  : 
“ The  prophet  said  to  Khadyjah,  When  I was  alone  I heard  a call  (or 
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a voice),  I fear  it  is  not  all  right  with  me.  Khadyjah  replied,  God 
beware ! such  will  never  happen,  for  thou  keepest  to  thy  engagements, 
art  kind  to  thy  relations,  and  speakest  the  truth.  Subsequently  Abu 
Bakr  came  and  Mohammad  was  absent,  Khadyjah  mentioned  to  him 
the  circumstance  and  said,  Go  with  Mohammad  to  Waraqah  : when 
Mohammad  came  in,  Abu  Bakr  said,  Let  us  go  to  Waraqah.  Moham- 
mad asked,  Who  has  told  thee  ? and  he  answered,  Khadyjah  : they  went 
and  they  told  him  every  thing.  Mohammad  said.  When  I was  alone  I 
heard  a voice  from  behind  calling  Mohammad ! Mohammad  ! I ran 
away  from  it,  taking  flight.  Waraqah  said.  Thou  must  not  do  that ; 
when  thou  hearest  the  voice  again,  stand  still  and  listen  what  the  voice 
has  to  say  and  come  to  me  and  tell  me.  Mohammad  again  heard 
the  voice  “ O Mohammad ! O Mohammad !”  In  the  name  of  the 
Merciful  and  Compassionate  God.  The  voice  recited  the  first  Surah 
of  the  Qoran  and  added.  “ There  is  no  God  but  the  God,”  Mahom- 
med  went  to  Waraqah,  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  Waraqah 
said,  “ Be  of  good  cheer,  I bear  witness  that  thou  art  (the  Paraclete) 
whom  Christ  has  predicted,  and  that  thou  hast  the  prospect  of  some- 
thing like  the  law  of  Moses,  that  thou  art  a prophet  sent  by  God,  that 
thou  wilt  be  ordered  to  carry  on  sacred  wars  after  the  day  may  have 
come.  O that  I was  alive  at  that  time  ! I should  certainly  assist  thee 
in  thy  struggles.  When  Waraqah  had  died,  Mohammad  said,  I have 
seen  the  priest  in  Paradise  dressed  in  a robe  of  silk.  He  has  cer- 
tainly believed  in  me,  and  declared  that  I spoke  the  truth.” 
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That  Mohammad  was  subject  to  hallucinations  of  his  senses  for 
several  years  is  attested  by  a tradition  in  the  Mishkat,  that  he  was 
considered  a madman  is  allowed  in  the  Qoran,  and  that  Waraqah  was 
consulted  regarding  his  state  of  mind,  is  stated  in  two  traditions 
preserved  by  Waqidy,  hut  that  he  so  early  duped  his  friends,  though 
probable,  appears  as  far  as  I know  only  from  this  tradition. 

In  Bal’amy’s  Persian  translation  of  Tabary,  it  is  stated  on  the 
occasion  of  Khadyjah’s  visit  to  Waraqah,  that  she  was  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  prophets  and  had  read  the  scriptures.  No  mention 
of  this  fact  is  made  in  the  Arabic  text  with  which  in  truth  the  Persian 
translation  has  very  little  in  common. 

After  Mohammad  had  received  the  first  revelation,  an  intermission  of 
revelations  took  place,  which  according  to  a tradition  in  the  Mis- 
kat  lasted  six  months,  or  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a half.  The  latter 
period  squares  best  with  other  facts.  It  is  stated  in  Bokhary’s  version 
of  the  tradition  of  Ayishah,  that  Mohammad  after  the  vision  in  which 
he  was  ordered  to  read  went  to  his  wife,  and  said,  “ Wrap  me  up,”  and 
that  the  intermission  of  revelation  took  place  after  this  event.  In  a 
tradition  of  Jabir,  equally  recorded  by  Bokhary,  it  is  stated  that  the 
scene  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Surah  of  the  Qoran  was  revealed, 
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which  begins  with  the  words  “Wrap  me  up,”  took  place  after  the  inter- 
mission of  revelation.  It  is  also  stated  in  Bokhary  that  they  not  only 
wrapped  him  up  hut  poured  cold  water  over  him,  which  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  he  had  a fit..  The  tradition  of  Jabir  is  also  in  Tabary  in  the 
same  terms  as  in  Bokhary,  and  there  is  besides  another  tradition 
mentioned  on  the  same  subject  which  I transcribe  here.  Zohry  says) 
“ No  revelation  came  to  the  prophet  for  some  time.  He  was  very  sor- 
rowful at  this  intermission,  and  went  to  the  summits  of  mountains  to 
throw  himself  down  from  them.  But  as  often  as  he  was  at  the  top  of 
a mountain,  Gabriel  appeared  to  him  and  said.  Thou  art  the  prophet  of 
God.  This  cooled  his  excitement  and  gave  him  again  courage.  Mo- 
hammad used  to  mention  this  subject,  saying,  “One  day  whilst  I was 
walking  I saw  the  angel,  who  had  appeared  to  me  (in  a dream)  on 
mount  Hira.  He  was  sitting  on  a throne  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Being  much  frightened  by  this  apparition,  I returned  to  Khadyjah  and 
said,  ‘ Wrap  me  up,’  and  we,  (says  Khadyjah,)  did  wrap  him  up  and 
then  the  verse  of  the  Qorau  was  revealed.  “O  thou  wrapped  up,”  &c. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a contradiction  in  this  tradition.  In 
the  first  part  it  is  stated  that  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Moham- 
mad several  times  and  spoke  to  him.  Then  follows  an  account  in 
Mohammad’s  own  words  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  he  saw 
Gabriel  only  once,  and  that  he  did  not  speak  with  him.  The  latter 
statement  agrees  with  the  Qorfin  81,  23.  Instead  of  the  statement 
in  the  first  part  of  this  tradition,  we  read  in  other  accounts  as  often  as 
Mohammad  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  down  a precipice,  an 
invisible  power  kept  him  back. 

This  apparition  of  the  angel  and  the  fit  by  which  it  was  followed 
ended  the  intermission  of  revelations,  and  henceforth  we  are  told,  in 
the  tradition  of  Jabir,  just  alluded  to,  one  revelation  followed  another. 

This  period  in  the  life  of  Mohammad,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting, 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  by  orientalists  towards  illustrating  it  from 
original  sources.  I do  not  call  the  Tarykh  Khamys  or  Abulfida  or  the 
Insan-aloyun,  nor  the  ’Oyiin-alathr  original  sources,  though  the  latter 
consists  almost  entirely  of  traditions  and  is  very  valuable.  I may  there- 
fore be  excused,  if  I add  here  the  resume  of  the  preceding  observations. 

1.  Mohammad  had  dreams  of  a religious  character.  It  is  said 
this  period  lasted  six  months,  and  as  his  prophetic  career  lasted  in  all 
twenty  years  in  round  numbers,  therefore  the  Musulmans  say,  that  such 
dreams  are  the  fortieth  part  of  prophecy. 

2.  He  loved  solitude  and  performed  ascetic  exercises,  on  mount 
Hira  in  conformity  with  the  habits  and  rites  of  his  pagan  fathers. 

3.  Soon  after  he  had  attained  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  a dream  in 
which  he  was  ordered  to  read,  and  this  is  considered  as  the  first  revela- 
tion, but  he  did  not  immediately  assume  his  office.  This  is  called  the 
beginning  of  the  nabuwat. 

4.  The  intermission  of  revelations  takes  place,  which  lasted  two 
years  and  a half.  During  this  time,  we  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
he  prepared  himself  for  his  office. 

5.  It  was  during  this  period,  that  Waraqah  declared  that  Mohammad 
was  not  insane,  nor  possessed  by  evil  spirits  but  that  he  was  a prophet. 

6.  The  angel  appears  to  him  and  prevents  him  from  committing 
suicide  ; he  has  a fit  and  declares  himself  a prophet.  This  is  called 
the  beginning  of  the  risalat.  For  a further  illustration  I refer  the  reader 
to  mv  life  of  Mohammad,  pp.  94  to  112. 
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of  the  original  text  of  Tabary. 

Page  98.  Abu  Jafar  (i.  e.  Tabary)  observes:  “The  first  law  of  the 
code  of  the  Islam,  which  was  given  by  God  to  Mohammad,  after  there 
had  been  established  the  unity  of  God  and  the  abjuring  idolatry  and 
polytheism,  was  the  injunction  of  prayers.” 

SlUaJ!  ,})jd  S!  j)j.i  SI 

* UjJ 

Many  authors  place  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  prayer  (errone- 
ously) eighteen  months  before  the  Ilijrah  ; this  passage  which  rectifies 
this  error  is  of  some  importance.  Tabary  transcribes  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mohammad  received  this  law  from  Ibn  Ishaq. 

Page  99.  The  tradition  of  Anas  on  the  transfiguration  or  ascension 
to  heaven  of  Mahommed.  This  is  the  most  celebrated  tradition  on  this 
subject,  and  is  also  in  the  Mishkat,  in  the  Taysyr,  in  the  Shifa,  &c.,  but 
the  version  in  Tabary  differs  in  some  points  from  the  usual  version. 

Page  181.  On  the  first  followers  of  Mohammad,  Tabary  inserts  the 
statements  of  Ibn  Ishaq  and  Waqidy,  and  gives  same  original  tradi- 
tions. The  most  striking  tradition  is  the  following  of  Mohammad  b. 
Sa’d,  “ I asked  my  father  : Was  Abu  Bakr  the  first  among  you  who 
embraced  the  Islam  ? He  answered  no — more  than  fifty  men  had 
embraced  it  before  him,  but  he  was  the  most  distinguished  in  religious 
zeal  among  us.” 

jx>)  i-lxi  5 JU i L«!Ld  jii  jj)  ^($1  5 ci-h* 
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There  is  a great  deal  of  sectarian  spirit  mixt  up  in  the  disputes,  who 
were  the  first  believers  ? The  Sunnies  say  Abu  Bakr,  and  the  Shiahs 
say  Aly. 

Tabary  was  one  of  the  greatest  commentators  to  the  Qoran,  and  in 
the  narrative  of  the  first  attempts  of  Mohammad  to  spread  his  religion, 
and  of  the  persecution  of  the  Oosayshites,  he  constantly  refers  to  the 
Qoran  and  shows  on  what  occasion  many  of  the  verses  of  that  book 
were  revealed.  This  is  exceedingly  valuable,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  bring 
the  Qoran  in  connexion  with  the  life  ol  its  author, 
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Page  126.  A letter  of  ’Orwah  to  the  Khalif  ’Abd  al-Malik  b. 
Marwan  which  I transcribe  here.  “ At  first  when  he,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Messenger  of  God,  preached  to  his  people  the  doctrine  which 
God  had  revealed  to  him,  and  began  to  diffuse  the  light  which  God 
had  sent  to  him,  they  did  not  much  differ  from  him,  and  they  were 
half  inclined  to  listen  to  him,  (i.  e.  to  follow  him,)  but  when  he 
mentioned  their  Taghuts,  shrines  of  idolatrous  worship,  there  came 
some  men  of  the  Qoraysh  tribe,  from  Tayif  who  had  property.  They 
denied  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  they  were  very  violent  against  him 
and  disapproved  of  his  preaching,  and  they  encouraged  their  followers 
to  be  insolent  against  him,  and  the  generality  of  the  people  left 
him,  and  only  those  whom  God  preserved  remaiued  staunch.  They 
were  few,  and  matters  remained  thus,  as  long  as  God  had  decreed  that 
they  should  remain.  At  length  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Makkah 
agreed  to  force  those  of  their  children,  brothers  and  kinsmen,  who 
followed  him,  to  forsake  the  religion  of  God.  This  persecution  entailed 
great  hardships  upon  his  followers.  Some  forsook  him,  but  as  many 
as  God  pleased,  remained  staunch.  When  the  Moslims  were  exposed 
to  these  persecutions,  the  prophet  ordered  them  to  emigrate  into 
Abessynia.  In  Abessynia  there  was  a righteous  king  whose  name 
was  Najashy.  No  one  in  his  country  had  to  suffer  injustice. 
Abessynia  was  a place  of  commerce  for  the  Qorayshites,  where  they 
found  protection  and  made  a very  good  profit.  It  was  altogether  a 
good  market.  The  prophet  ordered  them  to  emigrate  thither,  and 
the  common  people  (who  had  no  protection)  from  among  the  Moslims 
went  thither  to  avoid  the  persecutions  at  Makkah  ; but  he  himself 
remained  and  did  not  go  away.  This  state  of  things  continued  for 
some  years,  the  Qorayshites  were  very  violent  against  the  followers  of 
the  new  religion.  After  that  it  spread,  and  men  from  among  their 
nobles  embraced  it.” 
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The  aversion  which  the  Qorayshites  conceived  against  Mohammad 
on  account  of  his  attacks  on  their  idols,  caused  him  to  come  to  a 
compromise  with  their  religion,  and  this  is  the  most  important  feature 
in  his  creed,  for  had  he  preached  Deism  and  borrowed  from  the  tenets 
of  the  J ews  and  Christians,  his  sect  would  have  merged  into  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  measure,  as  his  followers  proceeded  in  knowledge,  hut 
the  admixture  of  the  pagan  rites  of  the  Ka’bah  made  the  Islam  national, 
and  were  an  insuperable  barrier  against  such  a union.  In  one  instance 
Mohammad,  in  writing  a pretended  revelation  appears  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  efficacy  of  prayers  offered  to  the  idols  of  the  Ka’bah. 
Tabary,  pages  140  et  seq.,  gives  two  most  important  traditions  on  this 
head,  the  former  is  taken  from  Ibn  Ishaq,  yet  I cannot  find  it  in  the 
two  copies  of  that  author,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  omitted  from  the 
edition,  which  has  been  preserved,  by  the  lying  Bakayy  or  by  Ibn 
Hisham.  I therefore  insert  it.  The  second  tradition  agrees  almost 
Jiterally  with  a tradition  in  Waqidv,  who  gives  the  following  autho' 
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rity  for  it : Y unos  b.  Moh.  b.  Fodhalali  Tzafary,  who  had  it  from  his 
father.  His  Secretary  Ibn  Sa’d  added  another  authority,  viz.  Kabis  b. 
Zayd  from  al-Mottalib  b.  ’Abd  Allah  b.  Hantib  i,_-UU 

The  first  tradition  runs  in  Tabary  : When  the  prophet  saw  that  his 
people  forsook  him,  he  was  much  grieved  to  observe  that  they  turned 
away  from  the  revelation  which  he  brought  from  God.  He  therefore 
conceived  a desire  in  his  mind,  that  God  might  send  him  a revelation 
calculated  to  conciliate  his  people  to  him.  And  filled  as  he  was  with 
a love  for  his  people,  and  with  a wish  for  a union  with  them,  he 
cherished  the  idea  that  there  might  be  some  means  of  alleviating  the 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  them,  and  he  went  so  far 
as  to  meditate  on  it,  and  to  wish  for  it ; whilst  his  mind  was  thus  occu- 
pied, God  sent  him  the  revelation  (Surah  53)  : “ By  the  star  when  it 
passes  on  away,”  &c.,  and  when  he  came  to  the  words  “ Do  you  see  the 
idol  al-Lat  and  al-’Ozza  and  Manah  who  is  the  third  ?”  the  devil 
prompted  him  to  say  that  which  he  (Mohammad)  had  revolved  in  his 
own  mind,  and  what  he  had  wished,  that  it  might  be  sent  through  him 
to  his  people,  viz.  “ Do  you  see  ‘ those  noble  swans  ? their  interces- 
sion will  be  graciously  received  by  God.’  When  the  Qorayshites  heard 
this  they  were  delighted,  and  they  were  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  mentioned  their  gods,  and  they  listened  to  him.  As  to 
his  followers  they  were  persuaded  that  whatever  message  their  prophet 
brought  them  from  God,  was  without  error  or  mistake.  And  when  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  Surah,  where  it  is  said,  and  therefore,"  Fall  down 
before  God  and  worship  him,”  he  prostrated  himself,  and  his  followers 
did  the  same,  acknowledging  herewith  that  they  considered  what  their 
prophet  had  said  was  true  and  in  obedience  to  his  order  ; and  every  man 
who  was  present  in  the  place  of  worship,  observed  this  ceremony,  the 
idolaters  among  the  Qorayshites  not  excepted,  they  being  satisfied  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  their  gods.  There  was  not  a 
man  in  the  place  of  worship,  whether  Moslim  or  unbeliever,  who  did 
not  prostrate  himself,  except  al-Walyd  b.  al-Moghyrah.  He  was  very 
old  (and  unable  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  forehead),  and  he  there- 
fore, took  up  a handful  of  gravel  from  the  ground  and  touched  his 
forehead  with  it.  After  this  they  left  the  place  of  worship,  and  the 
Qorayshites  dispersed,  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
mentioned  their  gods,  and  they  said  Mohammad  has  spoken  of  our 
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gods  in  the  most  handsome  manner.  He  has  expressed  when  he  read 
a revelation,  that  they  were  the  heavenly  swans,  and  that  their  interces- 
sion would  be  graciously  received  by  God.  The  followers  of  Moham- 
mad who  had  emigrated  to  Abessynia,  heard  that  the  Qorayshites  had 
prostrated  themselves  with  Mohammad,  and  they  were  informed  that 
the  Qorayishites  had  embraced  the  Islam.  Some  of  them,  therefore, 
left  Abessynia  and  others  remained.  The  angel  Gabriel  came  to 
Mohammad  and  said.  What  hast  thou  done  1 Thou  hast  read  before 
the  people  a sentence,  which  I have  not  brought  to  thee  from  God, 
and  thou  hast  said  what  thou  hadst  not  been  told.  Mohammad  was 
exceedingly  sorrowful  at  his  error,  and  he  feared  the  punishment  of 
God.  God  was  merciful  to  him,  and  with  a view  of  consoling  him,  and 
to  convince  him  that  the  fault  was  not  so  great,  he  revealed  a verse  to 
him  to  show  that  there  had  not  been  a prophet  nor  a messenger  before 
him,  who  had  not  entertained  desires  and  wishes  like  him,  and  that  the 
devil  mixed  with  the  wishes  of  former  prophets  his  own  inspirations  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  (the  devil)  spoke  through  the  tongue  of  Mohammad. 
God  abrogated  the  words  prompted  by  the  devil,  and  confirmed  his  own 
revelation,  viz.  Thou  art  like  some  of  the  prophets  and  messengers,  God 
revealed  to  this  purpose  the  words  (Qoran  22,  51)  : “ We  have  sent  no 
messenger  nor  a prophet  before  thee,  but  if  he  had  a desire  of  his  own  the 
devil  prompted  him  some  thing  (which  had  the  appearance  of  a heavenly 
inspiration,)  consonant  with  his  wishes,  but  God  abrogates  what  Satan 
prompts,  and  God  confirms  his  signs,  for  God  is  knowing  and  wise.” 
In  this  manner  God  relieved  his  prophet  from  sorrow,  and  assured  him 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear,  and  he  made  void  what  Satan  had  prompt- 
ed regarding  the  noble  swans,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  intercession. 
Instead  of  the  words  of  Satan,  God  placed  after  the  mention  of  al-Lat, 
al-’Ozza  and  Manah,  the  verses  which  we  now  read  in  the  Qoran,  viz. 
“ Have  you  male  children,  and  do  you  think  that  God  has  girls  (the 
idols  were  considered  as  the  daughters  of  God,  and  to  have  daughters 
was  considered  ignominious  for  a family  among  the  Arabs),  this  is  a 
perverse  division  ! These  (viz.  al-Lat,  al-’Ozza  and  Manah)  are  only 
epithets  of  God,  (al-Lat  is  the  feminine  of  Allah  ; ’Ozza  of  ’Azyz,  high, 
sublime,  and  Manah  means  merciful,)  which  you  and  your  fathers  have 
given  to  the  idols.  God  has  not  revealed  (to  me)  concerning  them 
any  thing  to  authorize  their  worship.  They  follow  no  other  than  a 
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vain  opinion  and  what  the  hearts  desire, — yet  there  has  come  unto 
them,  the  true  direction  from  God.  Shall  man  have  what  he  wishes  ? 
The  present  life  and  the  life  to  come  are  God’s,  and  how  many  angels 
soever  there  be  in  the  heavens,  their  intercession  shall  be  of  no  avail 
until  after  God  shall  have  granted  permission  unto  whom  he  shall 
please  and  shall  accept.”  And  therefore,  if  the  intermission  of  the  an- 
gels is  not  accepted  by  God,  how  shall  that  of  your  idols  be  acceptable  to 
him  ? When  God  had  expunged  the  words  which  Satan  had  prompted 
to  the  prophet  from  the  Qorau,  the  Qorayshites  said,  Mohammad  has 
repented  his  having  attributed  to  our  gods,  so  high  a position  in  the  sight 
of  Allah,  he  changed  what  he  said  and  put  another  passage  in  its  place. 
The  two  sentences  which  the  devil  had  prompted  to  Mohammad,  had 
fallen  into  the  mouth  of  the  unbelievers,  and  they  became  more  malici- 
ous against  the  Moslims  than  they  had  been  before,  and  increased  the 
persecution.  Meanwhile  those  who  on  hearing  the  news  that  the  Qoray- 
shites had  embraced  the  Islam  had  left  Abessynia,  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Makkah  ; there  they  learned  that  what  they  had  heard  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Makkians  was  premature,  and  therefore  those  few  of 
them  who  entered  Makkah  did  so  secretly,  or  under  the  protection  of 
some  friend.  The  following  men  did,  on  this  occasion,  come  to  Makkah, 
and  remained  there  until  the  flight  to  Madynah  took  place.  Of  the 
family  of  ’Abd  Shams  remained  ’Otliman  b.  ’Affan  with  his  wife 
Royayyah  who  was  a daughter  of  the  prophet,  and  Abu  Ilodzayfak  b. 
’Otbah  b.  Raby’ah  b.  ’Abd  Shams,  and  with  him  was  his  wife  Sahlah 
a daughter  of  Sohayl  and  some  others,  there  were  in  all  thirty  men.” 

Tabary  has  a second  tradition  on  the  same  subject.  It  rests  ulti- 
mately like  the  preceding  on  the  authority  of  Mohammad  b.  Ka’b 
Qoratzy  backed  by  the  authority  of  Mohammad  b.  Qays,  and  it  seems 
that  it  was  first  taken  to  paper  by  Abu  Ma’shar,  one  of  their  pupils. 
This  Abu  Ma’shar  is  probably  not  identical  with  the  astronomer  of 
that  name,  for  the  latter  was  born  in  A.  II.  190  and  died  in  A.  II.  2/2  ; 
and  the  former  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  an  authority  of  W aqidy 
who  died  in  A.  H.  207- 

The  tradition  runs  : “ The  prophet  was  sitting  in  the  society  of  some 
Qorayshite  chiefs  (Waqidy  adds,  round  the  Ka’bah,)  and  he  wished  very 
much  that  God  might  not  send  him  such  revelations  as  were  calculated 
to  turn  his  people  away  from  him.  God  revealed  to  him  ‘By  the  star 
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when  it  passes  away,’  See.  The  prophet  read  the  Surah  as  far  as  the 
words  ‘ Do  you  see  al-Lat,  al  ’Ozza  aud  Manah  V and  the  devil  prompted 
him  these  two  sentences  : ‘ Those  noble  swans  ; their  intercession  will 
be  graciously  received  by  God,’  aud  having  spoken  of  the  idols,  he 
continued  and  read  the  Surah  to  the  end,”  Sec. 
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tXai  U^ocLal.Vbo  tWs^°  b JliLi  j Axle  All  ^La  aJJ| 
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&U|  Jj-w;  l^*-}  ^ > ^*1  <^/o  Ju*)  ^ (^UJ!  ^.*1 
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The  authenticity  of  this  story  has  been  doubted  by  prejudiced 
Moslims,  but  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a doubt  in  the  Mawahib 
Alladannyvah.  I transcribe  here  this  important  passage  though  it  is 
not  free  from  faults. 

f— ^ VJ^l  S A3,jUjJ)  jl  jy  J>3 
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(jfyk  e/°  jj/jl  djjj  uj’tU*J|  ^ kk«l 
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It  is  likely  that  it  was  not  the  angel  Gabriel  who  reprimanded  the 
prophet,  for  going  so  far  as  he  did  in  his  compromise  with  the  idolaters  ; 
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but  liis  followers  who  were  much  more  sincere  in  their  faith  than 
Mohammad  himself.  ’Omar  disapproved  even  that  any  respect 
should  be  paid  to  the  black  stone  of  the  Ka’bah,  “ ’Omar  standing 
before  the  black  stone  said,  according  to  Azraqy  ( apud  Burckhardt’s 
Travels  to  Arabia,  p.  308)  : ‘I  know  that  thou  art  a mere  stone  that 
can  neither  hurt  nor  help  me,  nor  should  I kiss  thee  had  I not  seen 
Mohammad  do  the  same.’  ” Zamakhshary,  Kashsliaf  to  Surah  17,  75, 
relates  a story,  which  shows  how  ready  the  prophet  would  have 
been  to  compromise  himself  with  the  pagans,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  his  disciples : The  Thaqyfites  said  to  the  prophet,  We  will 
not  submit  to  thy  orders  unless  thou  grantest  us  certain  privileges  of 
which  we  may  boast  before  other  Arabs,  viz.  that  we  shall  pay  no 
tithes,  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  war  for  the  religion,  nor 
to  prostrate  ourselves  in  praying  ; that  usury  which  we  may  make  on 
others  be  our  property,  but  usury  which  others  make  on  us  be  void, 
and  that  we  shall  have  the  idol  al-Lat  one  year  longer,  aud  not  be 
obliged  to  break  it  with  our  own  hands  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
and  that  thou  shalt  defend  us  against  any  one  who  may  invade  our 
valley  of  Wajj,  or  attempt  to  cut  down  our  trees,  and  if  the  Arabs 
ask  thee,  Why  hast  thou  made  this  agreement  ? say,  God  has  ordered 
me  to  enter  into  it.  They  brought  him  their  deed  and  he  dictated : 
“ In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  this  is  the  document  of  agree- 
ment between  Mohammad  the  messenger  of  God,  aud  the  Thaqyfites, 
that  they  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  tithes,  nor  to  assist  in 
war,”  when  this  was  written  they  said  ‘and  not  prostate  themselves.’ 
The  prophet  remained  silent,  and  they  said  to  the  writer.  Write ! * and 
not  prostrate  themselves.’  The  writer  looked  to  the  prophet.  ’Omar 
stood  up  and  drew  his  sword,  and  said,  You  have  filled  the  heart  of 
our  prophet  with  contagion,  may  God  fill  your  hearts  with  fire  ! They 
replied,  We  are  not  talking  to  thee,  we  are  speaking  with  Mohammad  ; 
then  the  verse  of  the  Qoran  17,  75  was  revealed.  ‘They  nearly 
succeeded  in  misleading  thee  from  what  we  have  revealed  to  thee,  and 
in  causing  thee  to  invent  something  else  iu  our  name,  but  at  the  right 
moment  a friend  reprehended  thee.’  ” 
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The  pious  Baydhawy  who  is  the  author  of  an  abridgement  of  the 
Kashshaf,  carefully  omits  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  and  instead  of 
the  condition  that  Mohammad  should  defend  the  valley  of  Wajj,  (i.  e. 
Tayif,)  he  says,  that  he  should  declare  it  sacred,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  territory  of  Makkah  was  sacred. 

The  farther  hack  we  go  in  examining  the  records  regarding  the  cha- 
racter of  Mohammad,  the  stronger  they  impress  us  with  the  conviction, 
that  he  was  a man  of  great  poetical  genius  ; but  like  most  exalted  men, 
he  was  weak  and  unpractised  in  action  and  a barefaced  imposter. 

I leave  it  for  another  opportunity  to  give  a notice  of  the  remainder 
of  this  volume  of  Tabary.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  found  a 
fragment  of  the  first  volume  of  the  same  author.  In  looking  over 
some  worm-eaten  leaves  the  remnants  of  a valuable  library  at  Delhi, 
I saw  two  sheets,  in  all  38  pages,  written  in  a very  ancient  bad 
hand,  and  observed  the  isnad  “ Ibn  Homayd  from  Salamah,  &c.” 
which  I know  is  the  isnad  of  Tabary,  and  on  examination  it 
turned  out  that  the  two  sheets  in  question,  were  a fragment  from  the 
first  volume  of  Tabary,  and  contain  part  of  the  history  of  Abraham. 
This  discovery  is  in  so  far  important  as  it  gives  us  the  assurance  that 
copies  of  Tabary  are  to  be  found  in  India. 
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Note  on  Patna  Boulders.  By  Captain  E.  L.  Ommanney,  Executive 
Engr.  3rd  Division,  Lower  Provinces. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  discovery,  near  Niema- 
nadowah  Dak  Bungalow,  14  miles  from  Patna,  of  a large  quantity  of 
round  balls  or  blocks  of  stone  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  beds  of 
mountain  torrents,  or  on  the  sea  coast. 

2.  At  first  this  circumstance  was  thought  to  afford  additional  proof, 
if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  former  junction  of  the  Soane  and  Ganges 
at  Patna,  as  it  was  supposed  that  no  torrent  inferior  to  the  Soane  could 
have  brought  down  pebbles  of  this  size,  measuring  on  an  average  five 
inches  in  diameter  ; but  as  the  Soane,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain at  present,  does  not  bring  down  stones  of  this  size,  and  is  about  9 
miles  distant  from  the  spot,  it  seems  probable  that  these  stones,  sand 
and  gravel  may  come  under  the  denomination  of  Alluvium  or  Diluvium, 
and  have  been  originated  locally,  that  is,  been  derived  from  rocks  within 
a few  miles  of  the  spot  where  they  are  now  found. 

3.  The  nearest  rocks  are  the  Barabar  hills  of  which  the  granite 
peak  of  Kowii  Ddl  forms  a conspicuous  object,  and  are  distant  about 
30  miles  south. 

4.  The  slip  or  train  from  which  they  have  been  excavated  is  1400 
feet  in  length  by  10  or  12  in  breadth.  They  are  imbedded  in  a kind 
of  bluish  clay,  resembling  marl,  at  a depth  of  from  1 to  4 feet. 

5.  The  stones  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind,  some  being  more  round- 
ed at  the  edges  and  oval  shaped  than  others,  and  of  different  colors 
from  black  to  grey  and  white,  but  they  all  appear  to  be  of  granite  of 
different  qualities  of  grain. 

6.  The  very  coarse-grained  stones,  seem  quickly  to  decompose  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

7.  The  stones  do  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a valley,  but  on  rather 
higher  ground  than  any  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  some  of  an  oval  form 
lie  on  their  flat  sides  with  the  largest  diameter  nearly  east  and  west ; 
but  some  lie  on  edge  without  regularity,  chiefly  across  the  direction  of 
the  train,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a small  quantity  of  mud 
or  clay. 

8.  The  sand  and  gravel  is  composed  of  a mixture  of  particles  of 
various  substances,  quartz  preponderating ; the  grains  are  of  middling 
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size,  angular  and  rounded  ; — in  the  mass  being  of  a lightish  red  color, 
the  bed  of  sand  extends  from  Mussourie  to  the  Marhar  river  4^  miles, 
and  exceeds  20  feet  in  depth,  being  on  an  average  about  6 feet  below 
the  surface. 

9.  The  stones  in  the  gravel  are  of  different  kinds  and  sizes  and  are 
similar  to  what  are  now  met  with  a short  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Soane  ; they  appear  to  be  of  similar  quality  to  the  large  stones  and 
like  the  shingle  on  the  sea  coast. 

10.  The  sand,  a specimen  of  which  is  sent,  is  now  being  used  for 
covering  the  surface  of  the  road  in  the  vicinity,  to  serve  as  ballast  for 
kankar  metalling ; it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  spot  whence  it  is 
brought ; the  same  quality  of  sand  is  procurable  at  Teringna  : underneath 
the  upper  sand  at  a depth  of  about  5 feet  below  the  surface  and  under- 
neath the  gravel,  is  another  bed  of  sand  more  than  20  feet  deep  ; the 
other  specimen  of  sand  was  dug  from  a hole  close  to  the  road  opposite 
the  Dak  Bungalow,  aud  seems  to  be  of  similar  quality.  The  direction 
of  the  bed  of  sand  appears  to  be  from  south-west  to  north-east,  which 
corresponds  with  the  slope  of  the  country  from  the  bank  of  the  Soane 
to  Monghyr. 

11.  At  the  spot  where  the  stone  was  found,  water  is  met  with  about 
4 feet  below  the  stone  or  9 feet  from  the  surface. 

12.  Another  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  stone  is  deserving 
of  remark  ; at  No.  1,  in  the  accompanying  rough  sketch,  a nail  was  dug 
out  from  amongst  a large  quantity  of  these  stones,  which  were  firmly 
imbedded  in  clay  with  a great  quantity  of  broken  bricks  both  above 
and  below  them,  and  this  was  continued  for  a distance  of  20  feet  in  length 
and  2 feet  below  the  surface  ; at  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  are  old  wells  in  a patch 
of  scrub  jungle,  and  I understand  that  there  are  several  more  in  nearly 
the  same  line. 

13.  This  would  seem  to  point  out  the  site  of  some  ancient  town 
or  building,  and  the  natives  have  a tradition  of  the  kind,  and  it  seems 
almost  probable,  that  it  may  have  been  destroyed  by  some  sudden 
irruption  or  deluge  from  the  Soane  or  other  mountain  torrent  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity,  such  as  the  great  and  little  Pompon  or  Mur- 
har  river. 

14.  Should  such  have  been  really  the  case  the  stability  of  any  raised 
embankment  or  railroad  from  Gya  to  Patna  is  much  to  be  doubted,  if 
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this  tract  of  country  is  ever  subject  to  such  sudden  and  extraordinary 
irruptions  as  these  stones  and  gravel  would  seem  to  indicate. 

15.  From  the  rapid  way  iu  which  the  coarser  stones  decompose, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
quartz  sand  found  in  this  neighbourhood  arises  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  these  boulders,  which  may  have  been  rounded  by  the  action  of 
water  or  may  be  in  their  original  forms. 

16.  A sketch  of  the  granite  groups  in  the  Barabar  hills  and  of  the 
granite  peak,  Kowa  Dol,  365  feet  high,  in  the  same  hills  is  given  in 
Lieut.  Sherwill’s  geological  map  of  Behar. 

17.  The  boulders  there  shown  have  evidently  been  rounded  by  the 
wear  arising  from  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  ordinary  drainage  of  the 
surface  ; and  no  doubt  beds  of  alluvial  matter  must  have  been  deposited 
to  a considerable  depth  in  their  vicinity.  These  may  have  been  either 
transported  to  their  present  position  by  a deluge,  or  may  have  been 
gradually  carried  there,  or  these  stones  and  gravel  may  be  portions  of 
rocks  once  similar  to  the  granite  groups  in  the  Barabar  hills,  which 
have  been  disintegrated  in  situ  from  the  action  of  water  or  other 
causes. 

18.  Maccallock  in  his  geological  classification  of  rocks  under  the 
head  of  Alluvia,  says,  “ In  favorable  circumstances  of  position,  these 
disintegrated  rocks  remain  in  their  places  forming  beds  or  masses  of 
loose  materials,  consisting  of  larger  fragments  of  the  more  solid  parts 
mixed  with  the  clay  and  sand  resulting  from  the  more  complete  decom- 
position of  others.  This  occurrence  takes  place  chiefly  in  granite.” 

19.  The  following  is  a list  of  specimens  to  be  despatched  by 
steamer.* 

Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Stones  taken  from  the  top  of  the  heap  that  has  been 
placed  along  the  side  of  the  road  for  metalling. 

No.  4.  A broken  one  from  ditto  in  a state  of  decomposition. 

No.  5.  Taken  out  of  the  earth  on  the  7th  June  1849,  with  a por- 
tion of  the  clay  in  which  these  stones  are  found  imbedded  still  adher- 
ing to  it. 

No.  6.  A stone  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a heap  by  road-side. 

A few  of  the  small  shingle  or  pebbles  which  are  found  imbedded 
amongst  the  large  stones.  A few  of  the  bricks  in  which  the  stones 
* Sutledge,  now  daily  expected. 
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were  in  one  place  firmly  imbedded,  also  a nail  found  at  the  same  spot. 
A bag  containing  a specimen  of  the  gravelly  sand,  which  is  being  used 
for  covering  the  surface  of  the  road. 

No.  7.  A specimen  of  sand  dug  out  by  the  road  side  opposite  the 
Dak  Bungalow. 

No.  8.  A specimen  of  sand  from  Dackinpura  west  of  Meitapura 
and  close  to  Bankipura  (Patna),  where  it  is  conjectured  the  river  Soane 
once  had  its  bed. 


Note  on  the  Strata  cut  through  in  excavating  for  Coal  in  Wadi  Araba, 
eastern  desert  of  Egypt,  by  Hekekyan  Bey.  Communicated  by 
Captain  T.  J.  Newbold. 

Note. — Wadi  Araba  is  one  of  the  transverse  vallies  that  cross  the 
limestone  and  sandstone  formation  of  the  eastern  desert  of  Egypt,  and 
which  formed,  in  ancient  times,  the  principal  channels  of  commerce 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  debouches  on  the  rif  (cultivable 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile)  near  Deir  Bidd,  opposite  Benisuef,  in 
about  Lat.  N.  30°  50',  and  leads  to  the  interesting  monasteries  of 
St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul  in  the  desert.  The  former  is  about  18  miles, 
and  the  latter  about  9 miles  distant  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  Mddsi 
tribe  of  Arabs,  regards  the  Wadi  as  belonging  to  their  country,  and  set 
a high  value  on  the  springs  of  fresh  water  with  which  it  and  the  subor- 
dinate Wadis  abound. 

Wadi  Araba  literally  signifies  Valley  of  chariots,  and  hence  has 
been  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  from  having  been  the  road  by 
which  Pharoah  with  his  chariots  and  horsemen,  pursued  the  children  of 
Israel  to  the  Red  Sea.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  ridicules  this  idea,  and 
asserts  that  the  valley,  which  is  of  considerable  breadth,  has  received 
its  name  from  the  plaustra  or  carts,  that  formerly  carried  provisions  to 
the  two  monasteries.  This,  however,  the  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  denied  to 
me,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  name  is  of  far  more  ancient  date, 
and  was  given  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  road  by  which  stones 
from  the  ancient  alabaster  quarries  in  the  vicinity  were  conveyed  on 
cars  to  the  Nile.  In  like  manner  the  road  to  the  Porphyry  quarries 
from  the  Nile,  was  termed  “ Sihhet  el  Arabiyeh .” — T.  J.  N. 
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Section  of  Strata  in  Wadi  Araba. 

An  inclined  plane  open  to  the  sky  leads  down  to  the  shaft,  with  steps 
to  the  first  water  drain,  the  rope  of  which  is  provided  with  two  buckets, 
one  at  each  end,  so  that  one  bucket  reaches  the  wooden  platform  of 
the  stage  below,  when  the  other  is  at  the  superior  stage.  A stationary 
rope  serves  to  prevent  the  bucket  from  swinging  as  it  descends  with  its 
load ; the  rope  being  slightly  held  with  one  hand  to  steady  it. 

The  first  stage  in  order  of  descent,  contains  three  feet  of  alluvial 
matter  ; three  feet  of  glauconic  or  greenish  clay  ; twenty-four  feet  of  yel- 
lowish clay  with  gryphcea  virgulata  in  great  quantities  ; one  foot  green 
grit  or  sandstone  ; six  feet  of  a yellow  ferruginous  sandstone  ; — all 
of  which,  except  the  alluvium,  are  ascribed  to  the  chalk  formation.* 

Seventy-five  feet  of  plastic  refractory  clays,  in  regular  layers  of  white, 
grey,  blue,  and  yellow.  Each  layer  is  nearly  three  feet  in  thickness, 
the  series  being  repeated  in  the  same  order  to  the  entire  depth  of 
seventy-five  feet.  In  all  these  clays  are  found  a few  gryphcea  of  differ- 
ent species,  and  some  bivalves. 

At  the  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  the  clays  cease 
to  appear. 

Below  them  there  are,  in  order,  six  feet  of  white,  marly,  shell  lime- 
stone, containing  several  species  of  the  family  Ecliinidae,  and  others  of 
old  date,  three  feet  of  marly,  grey  limestone — very  compact  and  with- 
out shells  ; two  feet  of  dark  brownish  clay,  very  pure.  A series  of 
refractory,  white,  grey  and  bluish  clays  reach  down  to  the  depth  of 
140  ft.  below  the  surface,  succeeded  by  fifteen  feet  of  a blackish  slaty 
clay  all  without  fossils.  Below  this  are  seven  feet  of  slaty  clays  of 
greyish  hue,  intercalated  with  grey,  argillaceous,  compact  limestone  con- 
taining two  species  of  ammonites  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  traces  of 
bituminized  vegetable  substances.  One  foot  quartzose  sandstone,  com- 
pact, white, — with  veins  of  a reddish  and  greyish  colour,  and  fragments 
of  bituminous  plants  ; — three  feet  of  compact  greyish  limestones  embed- 
ding small  nodules  of  galena,  and  some  bivalves  (cardium)  ; — one  foot 
of  psammitic  sandstone,  quartzose,  white,  compact ; — one  foot  of  the 
same  more  compact, — fracture  slaty, — colour  blackish  grey  ; — one  foot 

* From  the  bottom  of  the  chalk  formation  down  to  182  ft.  the  Bey  ascribes  the 
strata  to  the  lias  formation,  but  not  with  sufficient  and  satisfactory  organic  evi- 
dence.— T.  J.  N. 
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same  as  above, — with  nodules  of  iron  pyrites  ; and  six  inches  of  blackish, 
compact,  grey  calcareous  stone  bring  us  down  to  the  depth  of  169^-  ft. 
from  the  surface. 

A bed  of  psammitic,  quartzose,  compact,  grey  sandstone  with  slaty 
fracture,  containing  small  blackish  fragments  of  shells,  indetermina- 
ble, as  if  steeped  in  bitumen,  continues  down  to  the  depth  of  177  ft. 
Two  feet  of  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  reticulated  with  veins  of  lamel- 
lary  selenite  ; and  three  feet  of  argillaceous  schists, — smoke-coloured 
and  dark  yellow,  bring  us  down  to  the  depth  of  182  ft. 

After  these  we  have  two  feet  of  a marly,  slaty,  grey-coloured  clay 
with  green  spots  having  metallic  lustrous  surfaces  ; — one  foot  of  the 
same,  but  of  a dark  colour  without  spots,  and  traversed  by  a parallel 
bed  of  dolomite — ten  inches  thick,  white,  compact,  and  containing  some 
bivalves  of  very  old  date  and  the  teeth  of  the  fish — squallus  ; — two  feet 
of  an  argillo-quartzose  psammite  of  a greyish  colour  ; layers  of  a black 
slaty  marl — slightly  sandy  extend  down  to  190  ft.  below  the  surface. 
It  contains  carbonized  plants  and  their  impressions  in  great  number, 
(monocotyledons). 

Three  feet  of  quartzose  white  psammites  ; two  feet  of  a bronze  green 
clay; — one  foot  of  a green  marl  with  red  spots  and  of  a metallic 
splendour, — and  with  carbonized  monocotyledons,  and  their  impressions  ; 
— one  foot  of  greenish  yellow  psammite  also  with  monocotyledons  ; 
— two  feet  of  black  bituminous  marl,  containing  many  carbonized, 
monocotyledonous  plants  ; — one  foot  of  white,  argillaceous  psammite  ; 
— one  foot  of  a black  slaty  clay,  containing  lignite  infiltrated  with  iron 
pyrites  ; — a foot  of  black  slate  with  impressions  of  plants,  iron  pyrites, 
and  traces  of  carbonate  of  copper  ; — an  inch  layer  of  grey  dolomite  with 
minute,  unknown  fossil  shells  ; — one  foot  of  black  marl  with  red  spots 
containing  nodular  iron  pyrites  ; — six  inches  of  whitish  grey,  and  very 
compact  dolomite  with  veins  of  crystallized  harytes,  and  here  and  there, 
nests  of  lignite. 

One  foot  psammitic  grit, — with  small  grains  of  chlorite  ; — one  foot 
of  hlack  slaty  clay,  with  great  numbers  of  small  unknown  shells  ; — two 
feet  of  black,  slaty  clay, — two  feet  of  quartzose  psammite  of  a green- 
ish grey  colour  ; — three  feet  of  white,  compact,  quartzose  psammite  ; — 
one  foot  of  black  clay,  with  vegetable  impressions  ; — one  foot  of  violet- 
coloured  marl  with  green  spots one  foot  of  a greyish  dolomitic 
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limestone  ; — one  foot  of  marl,  with  pistachio  green  spots  ; — one  foot  of 
white  psammitic  sandstone  ; — one  foot  of  black  clay  with  impressions, 
and  bituminized  plants  ; — four  feet  of  schistose  black  clay,  with  impres- 
sions, and  large  nodules,  or  cakes,  of  argillaceous  dolomite  of  a grey- 
colour  ; — one  foot  of  green  psammite  with  bivalves,  belonging  to  the 
genus  terebratula  (?) 

The  foregoing  beds  carry  us  down  to  about  223  ft.  below  the  surface. 

To  them  succeed  grey  clays  with  impressions,  alternating  with  layers 
of  a friable  dolomite,  in  which  small  nodules  of  galena  are  perceptible  ; 
— one  foot  of  a compact,  grey  limestone  resembling  muschelkalk  ; — two 
feet  of  very  fine-grained  psammite  ; — three  feet  of  a schistose  black 
clay  with  impressions  of  plants  which  descend  down  to  236  ft.  being 
divided  by  pure,  fine,  greyish  tablets  of  clay. 

One  foot  of  black,  bituminous  slate, — with  impressions  much  carbo- 
nized, covers  a bed  of  lignite  coal  one  foot  thick,  formed  of  the  large 
stems  of  Palm,  of  the  genus  Cicas,  of  furze,  and  other  plants  in  con- 
fused masses. 

The  whole  of  this  vegetable  matter  is  impregnated  with  iron  pyrites  : 
under  it  lies  one  foot  of  clay  slate  similar  to  that  which  covers  it ; — two 
feet  of  argillaceous  blackish  grey  slate — containing  few  impressions, 
and  large  nodules  of  iron  pyrites  in  groups  ; — two  feet  of  grey,  argilla- 
ceous psammite. 

A sandy,  grey,  slaty  clay,  containing  large  cakes  of  a yellowish 
spongy  dolomite,  in  which  are  seen  small  globules  of  galena,  and  pyri- 
tous  iron,  extend  down  to  259|  ft.,  when  there  is  an  undulating  series 
of  depositions  of  a very  black,  splendid,  compact,  bituminous  lignite 
devoid  of  pyrites — leaving  ashes  of  a greyish  white  colour  after  com- 
bustion. Below  it  is  a white,  compact  psammitic  sandstone,  in  which 
the  shaft  terminates. 

The  total  depth  of  the  excavation,  calculating  from  the  surface  of 


the  alluvium,  is  2/0  feet. 

The  depth  of  the  inclined  plane „ 24  Feet. 

2nd  stage  in  the  shaft, 81 

3rd  do.  do.,  . . 75 

4th  do.  do., 75 

5th  do.  do.  lined  with  wood-work, 15 


Total  depth,  270  feet. 
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Second  excavation  in  Wadi  Arala. 

The  second  excavation  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  Aschar  el 
Bahrieh,  and  is  164  ft.  deep.  The  sinking  of  the  pit  was  commenced 
at  the  foot  of  a range  of  low  sandstone  hills,  the  elevation  of  which  was 
about  60  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  Wadi.  The  rate  of  sinking  is 
about  a foot  per  diem.  The  strata  cut  through  are  as  follow  : 

Feet.  Inches. 

1 Beds  of  an  hydrous  plaster  (castainite)  traversed 
longitudinally  by  layers  of  Sal  gemine,  each  about 
from  1 to  3 inches  thick.  It  is  a pulverulent  light 

sulphate  of  lime,  and  of  a perfect  whiteness 3 „ 

2 Bed,  silicious  sandstone — containing  masses  of 

white  sandstone 90  ,, 

3 Coloured  marls  ( marnes  irisSes) 20  „ 

4 Variegated  red  sandstones  (gres  rouges  big  ares), 

with  their  layers  of  red  ferruginous  marls 51  ,, 

Total  feet  164  „ 


Examination  and  analysis  of  an  orange  yellow  Earth  brought  from  the 
Sikkim  Territory,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  Darjeeling,  and  said  to  be  used 
there  as  a cure  for  Goitre. — By  Henry  Piddington,  Esq.  Curator, 
Museum  Economic  Geology. 

This  earth  is  apparently  nothing  but  what  is  usually  termed  a com- 
mon yellow-ocliery  soil,  i.  e.  a soil  in  which  the  iron  (generally  the 
colouring  principle  of  soils),  is  mostly  in  the  state  of  the  hydrated  car- 
bonate of  the  protoxide,  as  so  often  found  in  its  earthy  and  nodular 
ores.  Properly  it  should  be  described  as  an  orange-coloured  soil. 

But  as  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  cure  of  the  unsightly  disease 
Goitre,  though  with  what  success  or  how  administered  we  are  not  told, 
it  becomes  of  interest  to  know  if  it  contains  any  thing  beyond  the  usual 
constituents  of  the  poor  yellow  ferruginous  soils,  as  also  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  hydrated  carbonate  of  iron,  which  one  supposes  a priori 
to  be  the  active  principle. 

For  I am  not  aware  that,  hitherto,  the  yellow-ochre  which  is  the  purest 
form  of  the  hydrated  carbonate,  (the  officinal  preparation  being  always 
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partly  in  the  state  of  the  red  peroxide,)  has  been  used  in  modern 
medicine.  The  well  known  Boles  of  the  old  Pharmacopaeas  seem  from 
the  description  to  be  both  yellow  and  red  ochres,  the  last  either  natural 
or  artificial,  and  they  were  probably  prepared  from  the  yellow-ochres  by 
calcination. 

I find  the  Sikkim  soil  to  contain  in  100  parts 


Hygrometric  water, 5.00 

Water  and  carbonic  acid,  0.75 

Iron  as  peroxide, 19.80 

Residuum  of  Silex  and  Alumina,  74.45 


100.00 

The  specimen  contained  no  lime  or  Magnesia  and  the  Silica  and  Alu- 
mina were  certainly  not  the  active  ingredients  ? 

I examined,  as  a comparison,  a very  pure  and  bright  vellow-ochre 
from  Chota  Nagpore  in  the  museum.  I find  it  to  contain  in  100  parts 


Hygrometric  water,  2.75 

Carbonic  acid  and  water  of  combination,  6.75 

Iron  as  peroxide, 45.35 

Residuum  of  Silex  and  Alumina, 45.15 


100.00 

The  difference  then  between  the  two  is,  that  the  Sikkim  earth  con- 
tains a very  little  peroxide,  from  which  the  red  tinge  of  its  orange 
colour  is  derived,  and  about  one  half  the  hydrated  carbonate  which  the 
yellow-ochre  does.  Its  silica  too  is  partly  in  small  fragments  which  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  an  advantage.  But  there  is  a very  remarkable 
property  in  the  iron  of  the  yellow-ochre,  and  of  our  Sikkim  soil,  which 
the  usual  officinal  carbonate  of  the  shops  does  not  possess,  and  this  may 
be  the  key  to  its  efficiency  as  a curative  agent.  It  is  this — 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  analysis  of  the 
Bath  waters,  that  the  Iron,  which  they  are  found  to  contain  when  a large 
quantity  of  the  water  is  evaporated,  is  not  demonstrable  by  any  usual 
test ; not  even  by  the  Tincture  of  Galls ; but  that  when  a portion  of 
lime  water  was  added  to  the  Assay  the  Tincture  of  Galls  would  then, 
and  then  only,  produce  the  usual  purple  tinge.  He  assumes  thence 
that  the  iron  exists  in  some  peculiar  state.  I have  also  found  this 
in  one  of  our  Indian,  or  rather  an  ultra  Gangetic,  mineral  water 
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near  Moulmein,*  and  I have  also  detected  iron  in  this  peculiar  state  in 
a common,  but  highly  efficacious  preparation,  the  decoction  of  Chiretta, 
which  if  administered  with  regularity  with  a little  of  the  Elixir  of 
Vitriol  added  to  it,  is  almost  of  sovereign  efficacy  against  those  enlarge- 
ments of  the  spleen,  which  both  in  Natives  and  Europeans  so  constantly 
follow  or  accompany  intermittent  fevers,  especially  in  children. 

Now  when  a portion  of  the  Sikkim  soil  is  agitated  with  water,  and 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  is  tested  by  Tincture  of  Galls, 
nothing  is  shewn  ; but  upon  adding  lime  water,  the  purple  or  rather 
greenish  black  tinge  forthwith  appears.  The  same  takes  place  with 
yellow-ochre,  but  upon  trying  it  with  the  officinal  carbonate  of  iron  it 
is  not  produced.  My  specimen  of  this  last  was  not  freshly  prepared, 
so  that  this  is  not  quite  a certain  result  ; but  it  must  be  also  very  rarely 
furnished  in  the  fresh  state  from  the  shops.  The  physicians  must  now, 
if  yellow-ochre  be  not  too  insignificant  a remedy,  pursue  Dr.  Campbell’s 
discovery  with  this  commentary,  the  part  of  the  chemist  closing  here. 


On  Calderite,  an  undescribed  Siliceo-Iron-and-Manganese  Rock,  from 
the  district  of  Burdwan.  By  Henry  Piddington,  Curator  Museum 
Economic  Geology. 

I had  found  and  put  by  for  examination  a specimen  of  this  rock, 
which  I at  first  took  to  be  simply  an  ore  of  Iron  and  Manganese,  from 
one  of  our  old  collections  ; being  the  series  from  the  Ramghur  district, 
(presented,  I think,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everest?)  this  specimen  being 
from  Kut-Kumsandy  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Hazareebagh.  Dr.  McClelland, 
who  had  also  been  struck  by  its  appearance,  brought  me  a specimen 
from  the  collections  of  the  Survey.  I also  found  several  in  the  late 
Mr.  William’s  iron  ores,  one  being  a very  fine  block  from  Burdwanf  in 
which  district  it  seems  not  to  be  uncommon.  I shall  presently  state 
why  I have  styled  it  a rock  and  not  an  ore. 

* Examination  and  analysis  of  a mineral  water  from  the  Athan  Hills  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces.  Gleanings  of  Science  for  18.31,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  25  : — read  before 
the  Physical  Class,  As.  Soc. 
f Proceedings,  Nov.  1848. 

M 
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Description. 

This  rock  can  be  in  no  way  so  well  described  as  by  saying,  at  once, 
that  while  on  the  weathered  surfaces  it  resembles  a common  massive 
ore  of  iron,  its  appearance  on  the  fresh  fracture  is  exactly  that  of  black 
rosin.  When  examined  by  the  magnifier  it  is  seen  to  have  a golden 
resinous  (which  is  a yellow  quartzy)  coating,  in  thin  laminae,  especially 
on  some  of  the  fractures.  On  others  it  has  small  specks  which  are 
seen  by  the  magnifier  to  be  minute  cavities  full  of  a yellow  powder. 

The  fracture  is  difficult  to  describe,  being  in  some  places  hackly,  in 
others  tending  to  small  conchoidal,  and  in  some  instances  breaking  on 
a large  scale  into  an  obliquely  rhomboidal  cavity,  as  if  the  rock  would 
cleave  naturally  into  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  or  contained  crystals 
of  that  shape.  The  most  perfect  cavity  I could  measure,  for  I could 
not  obtain  a good  solid  angle,  was  one  of  124°,  giving  therefore  5C°  for 
the  acute  angle  of  the  rhomboidal  crystal. 

The  splinters  are  often  nearly  laminar  and  sometimes  highly  trans- 
lucent like  dark  brown  rosin.  When  held  to  the  light,  these  are  seen 
to  contain,  here  and  there,  fragments  of  bright  white  quartz. 

The  streak  is  ash-coloured,  and  obtained  only  wdth  the  file,  or  on  a 
salient  edge  by  the  knife.  It  is  brittle  and  easily  fractured  with  a mo- 
derate blow.  The  powder  is  fawn-coloured. 

When  breathed  upon  it  gives  a metallic  odour. 

The  latter  portions  are  tough  and  difficult  to  pulverise,  requiring 
repeated  sifting  and  hard  pounding. 

Its  hardness  is  7-8.  The  specific  gravity  3.65. 

The  solid  mineral  does  not  alter  by  digestion  in  acids,  and  even  in 
Nitro  Hydrochloric  Acid ; Hydrochloric  Acid  dissolves  a little  iron, 
but  in  very  small  proportion  (probably  from  dust)  even  from  extremely 
thin  pieces. 


Before  the  Blowpipe. 

It  fuses  in  thin  fragments  at  the  edges  into  a black,  dull,  pitchy,  slag, 
which  is  magnetic,  the  siliceous  part  remaining  in  the  slag. 

With  borax  the  powder  fuses  immediately  into  a dark  green  glass. 
With  soda  and  saltpetre  upon  platina  foil,  it  gives  the  usual  green 
mass  of  manganate  of  soda. 
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Via  IIu  mi  da. 

From  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  acts  readily  on  the 
pulverised  mineral,  a strong  arsenical  odour  is  evolved,  but  both  from 
this  and  from  the  nitro-hydrochloric  solution  only  traces  of  arsenic 
can  be  obtained,  amounting  at  most  to  0.15  or  0.20  per  cent.  The 
siliceous  residuum  is  remarkably  tenacious,  adhering  strongly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  capsule,  unless  frequently  stirred,  and  even  then  leaving 
a thin  coating,  only  to  be  removed  by  caustic  Potass,  aud  slightly  cor- 
roding the  glass. 

The  constituent  parts  of  a fair  average  of  the  mineral  I find  to  be — 

Or  per  centage  if  of  man- 
ganese and  iron  only. 


Silex, 

46.35 

Alumina, 

0.35 

Lime, 

1. 00 

Arsenic, 

0.20 

Perox.-Iron,  

30.18 

58.64 

Protox.  Manganese, 

21.00 

41.36 

Loss,  partly  fluorine,  of  which  there 

99.08 

100.00 

are  traces,  

.92 

100.00 

The  most  compact  and  apparently  homogeneous  specimens  of  this 
rock  are  distinctly  seen  upon  closer  inspection  to  be  mere  aggregates  of 
a black  (or  very  dark  greenish  black)  mineral,  and  transparent  granules 
and  fragments  of  quartz,  in  addition  to  the  golden  resinous  coating- 
mentioned  before.  Now  if  the  constituent  parts  of  any  specimen  can 
be  seen,  the  specimen  is  then  clearly  a rock  and  not  a mineral ; and  I 
have  therefore  classed  this  new  specimen  as  a rock  without  reference 
to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  it.  It  is  evident  also  that  we  must  set 
aside  all  rules  of  nomenclature  to  call  it  a silicate  of  iron  and  manganese 
for  the  amount  of  silica  will  probably  differ  in  every  analysis,  and  we 
know  not  if  the  greenish  black  part  contains  any  or  how  much  silica  in 
its  composition,  and  that  it  may  be  a simple  compound  of  the  oxides 
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I have  then  considered  that,  as  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  name  it, 
no  name  can  be  more  justly  bestowed  upon  it  than  one  in  honour  of  a 
much  lamented  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Calder,  whose  early  views  of  the  Geology  of  India*  are  still 
quoted  with  high  and  deserved  approbation,  whose  collections  and 
specimens  form  a valuable  part  of  our  Museum  and  whose  constant 
zeal  for,  and  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of,  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
as  well  as  all  other  branches  of  science,  many  will  yet  remember  as  well 
as  myself.  I have  therefore  named  it  Calderite. 

* Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  1. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOICETY  OF  BENGAL 

For  January,  1850. 


At  a meeting  of  tlie  Society  held  on  the  2nd  inst. 

The  Hon’ble  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentleitten,  having  been  duly  proposed  and  seconded 
at  the  December  meeting,  were  balloted  for  and  elected  members. 

./.  J.  Gray,  Esq.  Malda. 

J.  C.  Marshman,  Esq.  Serampore. 

Letters  were  read — 

From  W.  Grey,  Esq.,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
transmitting  a letter  from  Dr.  Impey,  regarding  a Colossal  rock 
image  in  the  Satpoorah  range,  with  report,  drawings  and  inscriptions. 

From  Dr.  Buist,  presenting  a copy  of  his  work  entitled,  the  Annals  of 
India,  for  1848. 

From  Mr.  Mansel,  Serampore,  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  preparation  of  models,  &c.  for  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  arts  in 
London,  in  1851. 

From  Mr.  Hodgson,  Darjiling,  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Eastern 
Frontier. 

From  Major  Wyllie,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 
Military  Department,  transmitting  a copy  (in  two  vols.)  of  Colonel 
Everest’s  measurement  of  the  meridional  arc  of  India,  received  from 
the  Hon’ble  the  Court  of  Directors. 

From  Messrs.  It.  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  London,  forwarding  a table 
of  meteorological  observations  inserted  at  p.  33  of  the  Transactions  of 
Sections,  in  the  18th  Report  of  the  British  Association. 
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From  Captain  Champneys,  intimating  his  desire  to  withdraw  from 
the  Society. 

From  Dr.  Campbell,  Darjiling,  dated  Laehong,  Oct.  24tli,  pre- 
senting 3 skins  of  the  Kiang  or  wild  Ass  of  Thibet. 

From  John  Russell  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  dated  New  York,  15th  May,  1849, 
transmitting,  for  acceptance  of  the  Society,  a copy  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Ethnological  Society,  (1st  and  2nd  vols.)  and  expressing  a desire 
for  an  exchauge  of  publications. 

From  Captain  Hutton,  forwarding  some  remarks  on  the  snow  line 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  reply  to  Lieut.  Stracliey. 

The  annual  accounts  were  submitted  and  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee  about  to  be  elected. 

The  President  read  the  following  Report  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  on  the  state  of  its  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  year  1849. 

Report. 

The  Council  regret  to  state  that  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  they  cannot  lay  before  the  Society  that  detailed 
Report  which  has  usually  been  presented,  and  which  the  Society  has  a 
right  to  expect  will  be  presented,  at  its  annual  meeting. 

The  Senior  Secretary  Dr.  O’Shaughnessv  has,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  year,  been  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
absent  himself  from  the  Presidency,  the  same  cause  also  for  several 
months  deprived  the  Society  of  the  services  of  the  Co-Secretary  Mr. 
Laidlay.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Laidlay  Dr.  Walker  and 
Dr.  McClelland  were  kind  enough  to  discharge  temporarily  the  duties 
of  the  Secretaries  including  the  editorship  of  the  Journal. 

The  financial  state  of  the  Society  was  brought  to  its  notice  and 
certain  reductions  recommended  by  the  Council,  in  a Report  made  at 
the  general  meeting  of  the  1st  of  August,  1849.  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  were  adopted  and  others  rejected  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  5th  of  September,  1849. 

The  Council  would  have  again  submitted  a more  formal  statement 
of  the  Society’s  finances,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  circum- 
stances into  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  enter,  from  drawing  up  and 
presenting  an  annual  Report  in  the  ordinary  form. 
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Mr.  Laidlay,  about  the  time  at  which  he  would  naturally  have  pre- 
pared such  a Report,  was  obliged  suddenly  on  pressing  private 
business,  to  go  into  the  Mofussil,  where  he  has  since  been  detained. 
The  Senior  Secretary,  owing  to  his  absence  from  Calcutta  and  his 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Society  during  many 
months  of  the  past  year,  the  pressure  of  public  duties,  and  other 
causes,  has  found  himself  unable  to  supply  the  place  of  his  Co-Secretary 
and  to  draft  such  a Report. 

The  Council  have  further,  and  to  their  great  regret,  to  inform  the 
Society  that  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  finds  it  impossible  to  continue  to  the 
Society  those  services  from  which  it  has  for  several  years  derived  so 
much  benefit.  The  Council  has  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  Society  may  also  lose  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Laidlay,  who,  as 
well  as  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  with  every  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  finds  that  the  management  of  its  affairs  demands  far  more 
time  and  attention  than  he  has  to  devote  to  them. 

The  Council  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  considered  the 
retirement  of  either  gentleman,  a matter  to  be  regretted  by  the  Society. 
It  is  doubly  so  when  the  Council  is  unable  to  point  to  any  gentleman 
who  is  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  succeed  to  the  onerous  office  about  to 
be  relinquished. 

The  Council  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  unless  a considerable  modi- 
fication of  the  duties  of  the  Secretaries  takes  place — unless  their  labours 
be  materially  lightened,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  gentleman 
will  undertake  an  office  which,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  both  labori- 
ous and  purely  gratuitous,  or  recompensed  only  by  occasional  and 
considerable  annoyances.  The  editorship  of  the  Journal  alone  involves 
an  amount  of  care  and  attention,  which  few  men  engaged  in  the  active 
business  of  life  can  bestow. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  lightening  the  labours  of  the  Principal  and 
Honorary  Secretaries  is  by  the  agency  of  a paid  officer  or  Under-Secre- 
tary, who  would  save  them  from  mere  duties  of  routine. 

Unfortunately  the  state  of  the  Society’s  finances  renders  it  impossible 
to  adopt  such  a measure,  except  upon  the  most  mature  consideration, 
and  with  some  modification  of  th'e  existing  establishment. 

Another  measure  which  deserves  immediate  attention  is  the  revisal 
of  the  rules  of  the  Society.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  January,  1848, 
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Dr.  Walker,  with  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  read  the  fol- 
lowing proposals : — 

1st.  “ That  no  alteration  in  the  rules,  nor  any  extraordinary 
expense  beyond  (say)  500  Rupees,  be  sanctioned,  except  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society ; and  that  before  any  such  questions  are  finally 
decided,  the  Mofussil  members,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  Calcutta, 
be  called  to  vote  on  the  same. 

“ Before  this  proposition  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  rules  of  the  Society  should  be  made  as  perfect  and  complete  as 
possible,  and  that  during  the  interval  between  each  annual  meeting, 
the  functions  of  the  Society  be  solely  administrative,  it  is  therefore 
proposed : — 

2nd.  “ That  the  Council  of  the  Society  be  appointed  to  revise  the 
rules,  and  that  these  be  carefully  compared  with  the  rules  of  similar 
institutions  in  Europe,  and  that  copies  of  the  latter,  if  they  are  not 
already  in  the  library,  be  immediately  sent  for  overland.”  H.  W. 

“After  a short  discussion,  Dr.  Walker’s  proposition,  supported  by 
Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  was  referred  for  consideration  to  the  Council,  who 
were  requested  to  act  upon  the  2d  para,  thereof,  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience.” 

The  Council,  in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1848,  mentioned 
that  they  had  caused  letters  to  be  written  to  Europe  requesting  to 
have  copies  of  the  rules  of  other  learned  and  scientific  Societies,  but 
that  the  answers  to  those  letters  had  not  been  received. 

No  answers  to  those  letters  have  now  been  received,  but  the  Council 
believe  that  there  exist  in  Calcutta,  including  the  excellent  rules 
which  have  lately  been  framed  and  submitted  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  for  its  adoption,  ample  materials  for  the  revisal  of  this  Society’s 
rules — and  that  the  revision  of  them  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  Council  however  have  not  thought  fit  to  take  up  this  subject  at 
present,  because  they  could  not  have  completed  the  task  before  the 
period  which  has  now  arrived,  of  the  annual  election  of  officers,  when 
they  themselves  are  functione  officii. 

The  Council  cannot  disguise  from  themselves  that  the  present  state 
of  the  Society  is  most  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  regard  to  the  most 
important  of  the  Society’s  officers,  that  of  Secretary — and  to  the 
absence  of  a detailed  report  on  the  Society’s  affairs. 
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They  are  happy  to  state,  however,  that  if’  no  fit  successors  can  now 
he  found.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  (and  they  believe  Mr.  Laidlay  also)  is 
willing,  if  re-elected,  to  discharge  the  current  duties  of  Secretary  tem- 
porarily and  until  a new  arrangement  can  be  made.  Upon  Mr. 
Laidlay’s  return  moreover  the  deficiencies  in  the  present  report  may  be 
supplied,  and  an  extraordinary  report  may  be  made. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  which,  in  this  difficult  conjuncture, 
the  Council  would  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  Society. 

1st.  That  the  Council  now  to  be  elected,  be  requested  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  do  also 
take  into  its  immediate  consideration  the  state  of  the  Society  and 
report  thereon. 

2ndly.  That  the  rules  when  revised  be  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  the  members,  including  those  resident  in  the  Mofussil,  and 
that  the  Mofussil  members  be  requested  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  such  rules,  sending  their  votes  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary. 

3rdly.  That  the  rules  he  discussed  at  a special  general  meeting, 
and  the  votes  of  the  members,  including  those  of  the  Mofussil  mem- 
bers, ascertained  as  above,  be  taken  thereon. 

The  Council  cannot  suppose  that  any  doubt  can  exist  of  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  Mofussil  members  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions  upon  questions  so  materially  affecting  the  Society  and 
its  organisation. 

4thly.  That  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  officers,  the  Society  do  elect 
a Finance  Committee  of  three  persons,  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion to  that  effect  contained  in  the  report  of  the  1st  of  August,  1849. 

The  above  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Lt.-Col.  Forbes  having  signified  his  desire  to  be  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents, 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Colvin  and  seconded  by  Capt.  Broome, 
that  as  a testimony  of  the  great  respect  of  the  Society,  Col.  Forbes  be  at 
the  next  meeting  elected  an  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
as  was  done  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Torrens. 
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The  election  of  officers  then  took  place  when  the  following  gentle 
men  were  chosen  : — 

President. 

Honorable  Sir  James  W.  Colvile,  Kt. 

Vice-Presidents. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
J.  W.  Laidlay,  Esq. 

W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  Esq.  M.  D. 

Welby  Jackson,  Esq. 


Council. 


Capt.  A.  Broome. 

Babu  Ramgopal  Ghose. 
Dr.  II.  Walker. 

Dr.  J.  McClelland. 

S.  G.  T.  Heatly,  Esq. 


W.  Seton  Karr,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Colvin,  Esq. 

C.  Beadon,  Esq. 

R.  W.  G.  Frith,  Esq. 


Secretaries. 

Dr.  W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy. 

J.  W.  Laidlay,  Esq. 

Dr.  E.  Roer,  Secretary  in  the  Oriental  Department. 


W.  Seton  Karr,  Esq. 
W.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Babu  Harimohan  Sen. 


Sections. 

Oriental  Section. 

Babu  Rajendralal  Mittra. 
Rev.  J.  Long. 

Dr.  Roer,  Secretary. 


J.  W.  Grant,  Esq. 
Dr.  II.  Walker. 

R.  W.  G.  Frith,  Esq. 


Natural  History. 

Dr.  McClelland. 

Dr.  Macrae. 

J.  W.  Laidlay,  Esq.  Secretary. 


Statistical. 

Rev.  J.  Long.  Dr.  Duncan  Stewart. 

Lieut.  N.  A.  Staples.  C.  Beadon,  Esq. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Capt.  Broome.  | Jas.  Dodd,  Esq.  | A.  Mitchell,  Esq. 
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J.  W.  Grant,  Esq. 

Capt.  W.  H.  L.  Thuillier. 
J.  Newmarch,  Esq. 


Lieut. -Col.  W.  N.  Forbes. 
Venerable  J.  H.  Pratt. 


Finance  Committee. 


C.  Beadon,  Esq.  | S.  G.  T.  Heatly,  Esq.  | J.  R.  Colvin,  Esq. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  submitted  an 
apology  for  non-attendance  on  the  grounds  of  indisposition. 

The  Librarian  having  handed  in  his  usual  monthly  report,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Library. 

The  following  books  have  been  received  since  the  last  meeting. 

Presented. 

leones  Plantarum  Asiaticarum,  Part  II. : On  the  higher  Cryptogamous 
Plants.  By  the  late  W.  Griffith,  Esq.  Calcutta,  1819,  4to.,  2 copies, — 
Presented  by  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

Notulae  ad  Plantas  Asiaticas,  Part  II. : On  the  higher  Cryptogamous  Plants. 
By  the  late  W.  Griffith,  Esq.  Calcutta,  1849,  8vo.,  2 copies. — By  the 
Same. 

Itinerary  Notes  of  Plants  collected  in  the  Khasyali  and  Butan  mountains, 
1837-38,  in  Affghanistan  and  neighbouring  countries,  1839  @ 1841.  By 
the  late  W.  Griffith,  Esq.  Calcutta,  1849,  8vo,,  2 copies. — By  the  Same. 

Annals  of  India  for  the  year  1848.  An  outline  of  the  principal  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  British  dominions  in  India  from  1st  January, 
1848,  to  the  end  of  the  second  Sikh  War  in  March,  1849.  By  G.  Buist, 
L.  L.  D.  Bombay,  1849,  8vo. — By  the  Author. 

The  English  and  Native  Calendars  for  1850.  Bombay,  1850. — By  the 
Editor. 

Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Calcutta, 
for  the  month  of  November,  1849. — By  the  Deputy  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral. 

Tattvabodhini  Patrika,  No.  76.— By  the  Tattvabodhini'  Sabha'. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  Nos.  11,  12.— By  the  Editors. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  for  Oct.  1849. — By  the  Editor, 

Two  copies  of  the  same. — By  the  Government  of  Bengal. 


Confirmed,  J.  W.  Colvile 
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Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  No.  212. — By  the  Editors. 

Oriental  Baptist,  No.  37. — By  the  Editor. 

Upadeshaka,  No.  37. — By  the  Editor. 

Exchanged. 

The  Athenaeum,  Nos.  1143-46. 

Purchased. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  7-14. 

Journal  des  Savans  for  August  and  September,  1849. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  Oct.  1849, 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  189. 

Report  of  the  Curator,  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  for  the  month 

of  January. 

Economic  Geology. 

I have  taken  advantage  in  the  course  of  my  correspondence  on  storm 
matters  with  II.  E.the  late  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  to  request  the  favour 
of  specimens  of  coal  and  coal  strata  from  Laboan,  and  of  any  other  speci- 
mens which  could  be  obtained  for  the  Museum;  and  we  have  now  received 
from  Captain  Wallage  of  II.  C.  Steamer  Nemesis,  the  following  note  with 
a box  of  specimens  aud  the  sketch  therein  alluded  to. 

Dear  Sir, — A short  time  ago  I received  an  order  to  make  a collection  of 
strata,  &c.  from  Laboan  for  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  of  India. 

I have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  per  Brig  “ Poppy”  some  specimens 
from  the  north  end  of  Laboan  and  adjacent  islands,  and  a sketch  of  the 
section  of  the  same. 

Your’s  very  truly, 

(Signed) — Wallage,  Commr. 

H.  C.  Steamer  Nemesis. 

Sincapore,  July  9th,  1849. 

The  coal  from  Laboan  I have  analysed ; it  is  of  a very  fine  description,  and 
in  fact  equal  to  the  average  of  English  coal,  as  given  in  Mr.  Prinsep’s  table ; 
Journal  A.  S.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  199. 


English  Coal. 

Its  Sp.  Gravity  is, 1.27  1.296 

Its  constituent  parts  are  

Gaseous  and  Volatile  matter,  36.50  31.00 

Carbon, 61.35  67.30 

Ash,  2.15  2.8 


100.00 


100.38 
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We  received  from  Captain  Phayre,  some  time  back,  three  specimens  of 
ores  from  Moulmein  which  having  laid  by  I forgot,  but  have  now  examined. 
They  are  two  of  common  galena  and  one  of  specular  iron ; but  none  of  them 
of  any  value,  nor  do  they  contain  any  trace  of  silver. 

From  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  C.  S.  Agent  G.  G.  at  Moorshedabad,  we  have 
received  a specimen  of  the  iron  manufactured  by  the  Sontals  of  Birblioom, 
with  a valuable  note  on  it  well  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Humfray  has  obliged  us  by  allowing  me  to  select  from  a large  heap 
of  the  ball  coal  of  Burdwan  at  his  yard  such  specimens  as  I pleased,  and  he 
has  also  presented  several  highly  curious  ones  selected  by  himself.  Mr. 
Theobold,  Junior  has  also  sent  us  a good  basket  full  of  specimens  so  that  we 
are  now  enabled  to  pronounce  with  certainty  that  this  curious  variety  really 
is,  as  I suspected  in  my  second  notice,  coal  which  has  been  softened  by  heat 
under  pressure  and  has,  like  trap  and  other  rocks  under  similar  conditions, 
assumed  a pseudo-columnar,  and  at  times  a globular,  form  in  cooling. 

We  have  now  by  Mr.  Homfray’s  and  Mr.  Theobold’s  liberality  a whole 
case  of  highly  valuable  and  interesting  specimens.  I have  put  into  a separate 
paper  for  the  Journal  my  detailed  examination  of  this  coal. 

Geological  and  Miner alogical. 

Captain  W.  S.  Sherwill  has  brought  us  from  the  Cape  a complete  set  of 
specimens  of  the  Table  mountain  with  several  ores  and  other  miscellaneous 
specimens,  many  of  which  will  be  useful  in  completing  series  or  tilling  up 
blanks. 

Messrs.  J.  II . Duncan  and  W.  H.  M.  Sweetland  have  presented  a miscel- 
laneous collection  of  specimens  procured  during  a Geological  survey  of  the 
Kurruckpore  and  Rajmahal  hills,  many  of  which  I anticipate  will  be  of  interest. 
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Ur.  Abstract  Statement  of  Receipts  and 


RECEIPTS. 

To  Museum. 

Received  from  the  General  Treasury  the  amount  of 
allowance  authorized  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for 
the  services  of  a Curator  from  December  1848  to 
November  1849,  at  250  Rs.  per  mensem,  . . Rs.  3,000  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  for  the  preparation  of  Specimens  of  Na- 
tural History  from  ditto  to  ditto,  at  50  Rs.  ditto,..  600  0 0 

Ditto  back  amount  of  Gulu  and  Hari  Ferashes’  sala- 
ries, their  services  not  having  been  entertained,  ..  32  13  3 

3,632  13  3 


To  Museum  of  Economic  Geology. 

Received  from  the  General  Treasury  the  amount  of 
allowance  authorized  by  Government  for  the  services 
of  a Joint  Curator  from  December  1848  to  Novem- 
ber 1849,  at  250  Rs.  per  mensem,  ..  ..  3,000  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  for  Establishment  and  contingencies,  at 

64  Rs.  per  mensem,  ..  ..  ..  768  0 0 

Received  fines  from  Punka  boy’s  and  Peon’s  salaries,  0 8 3 

3,768  8 3 


Carried  over,. . 7,401  5 6 
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Disbursements  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  year  1849. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


By  Museum. 


Paid  Mr.  E.  Blyth’s  Salary  as  Curator 
from  December  1848  to  November 
1849,  being  12  months,  at  250  Rs. 
per  mensem,  ..  ..  ..Rs.  3,000  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  house-rent  from  ditto  to 
ditto  being  12  months,  at  40  Rs.  per 
mensem,  ..  ..  ..  480  0 0 


Ditto  Establishment  of  Taxidermists, 
Artists,  Carpenters,  &c.  from  Decem- 
ber 1848  to  February  1849,  at  147  Rs. 
per  ditto,  .. 

Ditto  ditto  for  March  and  April,  at 
137  Rs.  ditto, 

Ditto  ditto  from  May  to  September,  at 
124  Rs.  ditto, 

Ditto  ditto  for  October  and  November, 
at  82  Rs.  ditto, 


3,480  0 0 


441  0 0 


274  0 0 


620  0 0 


164  0 0 


Ditto  for  Contingencies  incurred  for  the  preparation  of 
Specimens  of  Natural  History, 

Ditto  Tarachund  Doss  for  4 mats  for  the  Bird  room,. . 
Ditto  postage  for  a parcel  containing  Shells  received 
from  Europe, . . 

Ditto  for  Casks  and  cooly  hire  for  spirits  of  wine, 

Ditto  Bissonauth  Mistry  for  supplying  100  Teak-wood 
tickets  for  the  shells, 

Ditto  Auhin  China-Carpenter  for  mak- 
ing 4 Glass  Cases,  ..  ..  335  0 0 

Ditto  Issore  Chunder  Carpenter  for  3 

ditto,  ..  ..  ..  150  0 0 


1,499  0 0 


436 

54 

5 

3 


Ditto  charges  for  landing  3 cases  containing  Speci- 
mens of  Natural  History,.. 

Ditto  Messrs.  W.  Thacker  and  Co.  for  19  sheets  of 
tinted  paper,  ..  .. 


3 0 0 


485  0 0 


1 5 0 


7 2 0 


5,974 


By  Museum  of  Economic  Geology. 

Paid  Mr.  H.  Piddington’s  Salary  as  Joint-Curator 
from  December  1848  to  November  1849,  being  12 
months,  at  250  Rs.  per  mensem,  ..  ..  3,000  0 0 

Ditto  Establishment  from  Dec.  1848  to 
Sept.  1849,  being  10  months,  at  31 
Rs.  per  mensem,  ..  ..  310  0 0 

Ditto  ditio  for  Oct.  and  Nov.  ..  67  14  0 

■ 377  14  0 

Ditto  for  Contingencies,  ..  ..  ..  109  3 3 

Ditto  Messrs.  Scott  and  Co.  for  a copy  of  Bengal  Di- 
rectory for  the  year  1849,..  ..  ..  800 


If.  9 
Cr. 


8 0 


Carried  over,. 


3,495  1 3 5,974  8 0 
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Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.  7,401  5 C 


To  Oriental  Publication  Fund. 

Received  from  the  General  Treasury  the  amount  of 
Government  grant,  towards  the  publication  of  Ori- 
ental Works  from  December  1848  to  June  1849, 
being  7 months,  at  500  Rs.  per  mensem,  ..  *3,500  0 

Received  from  the  separate  account  of  the  O.  P.  Fund, 
being  the  amount  in  full  of  the  balance  due  to  the 
General  Funds  of  the  Society,  ..  ..  119  8 


Carried  over,, , 


0 

9 

- 3,019  8 9 


11,020  14  3 


* See  N.  B,  in  next  page. 
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Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.3,495  1 3 5,974  8 0 
Paid  Curreem  Duftery  for  pasting  a Map  of  Behar 
with  cloth,  ..  ..  ..  ..  1300 

Ditto  for  1 dozen  Stoppered  bottles,  ..  ..  3 0 0 

Ditto  for  Toon-wood  Writing  Table,  . . . . 32  0 0 

Ditto  for  1 ounce  of  Caustic  Soda  in  a stone  vial,  9 0 0 

Ditto  for  a Platina  Capsule,..  ..  ..  12  0 0 

Ditto  for  a Woollaston’s  reflecting  Gnomiometer,  ..  50  0 0 

Ditto  for  a Copy  of  Memoir  of  the  Museum  of  Econo- 
mic Geology  of  London,  ..  ..  ..  12  8 0 

Ditto  for  2 Vols.  of  Hellot  des  Mines,  ..  ..  12  0 0 


By  Museum  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Paid  Mr.  H.  Piddington  Curator,  for  Sundry  Con- 
tingencies, 


By  Oriental  Publication  Fund. 

Paid  Dr.  E.  Roer’s  salary  as  Editor  of  the  Oriental 
Journal  from  December  1848  to  June  1849,  being 
7 months,  at  100  Rs.  per  mensem,* 

Ditto  Establishment  from  ditto  to  ditto,. 

Ditto  Contingencies  ditto  ditto, 

Ditto  for  a remittance  to  Dr.  Ballentyne,  for  copying 
the  Yajur  Veda, 

Ditto  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  on  account  Baptist  Mission 
Press,  for  printing  and  paper  for  500  copies  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  No.  9 to  12  or  from  Septem- 
ber to  December  1848, 

Ditto  freight,  packing  charges,  &c. 

Paid  Establishment  for  the  custody  of  Oriental  Works 
from  December  1848  to  June  1849,  being  7 months, 
at  72  Rs.  per  mensem,  ..  ..  .. 

Ditto  Contingencies  for  ditto, 

Ditto  Jas.  Corcoran,  Esq.  for  20  copies  of  his  ac- 
count Geographical,  Historical  and  Statistical  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  in  the  Urdu  language,  at  8 Rs.  each, 
Ditto  Messrs.  Lattey,  Brothers  and  Co.  for  a MS. 

copy  of  History  of  Sooltan  Aboo  Syad, 

Ditto  Mudan  Mohun  Turkalankar  for  Sundry  Sanskrit 
books,  .... 

Ditto  Duftery  for  binding  books, 

Ditto  into  the  Bank  of  Bengal  on  separate  Account  of 
the  Oriental  Publication  Fund, 

Paid  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  on  account  Baptist  Mission 
Press  for  printing  and  paper  for  500  copies  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  No.  5 to  8, 


700 

326 

50 


888 

IS 


504 

9 


27 

29 


3,638  9 3 


109  14  9 


50  0 0 


160  0 0 
33  0 0 


2,200  0 0 


109  14  9 


4,995  13  3 


870  8 0 


*870  8 0 


Carried  over,..  15,589  5 3 


* This  amount  has  been  debited  in  the  separate  Account  of  Oriental  Publication  Fund 
on  the  30th  December  1848. 

N.  B.  The  Receipts  and  Disbursements  on  account  of  the  Oriental  Fund  subse- 
quent to  the  30th  June  1849,  are  not  included  in  the  General  Account,  separate  accounts 
being  kept  for  the  same. 
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Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.  11,020  14  3 

To  Library. 

Received  by  sale  of  Miscellaneous  Books,  ..  22  11  3 

22  11  3 


To  Sale  of  Oriental  Publications. 

Received  by  sale  of  Oriental  Works  sold  at  the  Li- 
brary, and  Subscriptions  to  the  “ Bibliotheca  Indica,”  994  8 0 

Received  proceeds  of  Oriental  Works  sold  at  Benares,  293  0 0 

1,287  8 0 


Carried  over,..  12,331  1 6 
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Brought  forward,  Co.'s  Rs.  15,589  5 3 

By  Library. 

Paid  Babu  Rajendra  Lai  Mittra’s  salary 
as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian, 
from  December  1848  to  September 
1849,  being  10  months  at  100  Rs. 
per  mensem,  ..  ..  1000  0 0 

Ditto — Ditto — for  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1849,  at  *70  Rs.  per  mensem,..  140  0 0 

1,140  0 0 

Ditto  Establishment  from  December 
1848  to  September  1849,  being  10 
months  at  Rs.  58-8-0  per  mensem,..  585  0 0 

Ditto — Ditto — for  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1849,  at  Rs.  37-8-0 — ditto,  ..  75  0 0 

660  0 (f 

Ditto  contingencies  from  December  1848  to  Novem- 
ber 1849,  ..  ..  ..  ..  62  4 0 

Ditto  Messrs.  R.  C.  Lepage  and  Co. 

for  purchase  of  books,  ..  333  8 0 

Ditto — Ditto — for  landing  charges  for 

books,  parcels,  &c.,  ..  ..  5 6 0 

338  14  0 


Ditto  Messrs.  W.  Thacker  and  Co.  for  purchase  of 
books, 

Ditto  Busseerudee  Bookseller  for  ditto, 

Ditto  for  sundry  books  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  Mr.  Konig,  as  per  Librarian’s  Account, 
Paid  Messrs.  Stewart,  Ford  and  Co.  per 
order  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

London,  for  3 copies  of  parts  7 to  9, 

Falconer  and  Cautley’s,  Fauna  Antiqua 
Sivalensis  subscribed  for  by  the  So- 
ciety j£l0-10,  Ex.  at  Is.  9-J-d.  per 
Rupee,  ..  ” ..  117  3 0 

Ditto  landing  charges,  ..  ..  2 0 0 


Ditto  Duftery  for  binding  books, 

Ditto  Mr.  G.  T.  Lackersteen  for  6 

•• 

wrought  iron  suspenders  with  screws, 
Sec., 

18  12  3 

Ditto  Bissonauth  Mistry  for  ditto  and 

Teak-wood  planks, 

46  8 0 

Ditto  Ramchand  Mistry  for  a Teak-wood  Book-shelf, 
Ditto  freight  and  shipping  charges  for  Sundry  books 
presented  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,.. 


124  8 0 
13  12  0 

195  0 0 


119  3 0 
206  10  0 


65  4 3 

25  0 0 

8 5 G 


By  Sale  of  Oriental  Publications. 

Paid  Mr.  R.  Stopford  Agent  G.  S.  N.  Co.  freight 
for  despatching  Oriental  Works  for  sale  to  Captain 
Kittoe,  Benares,  ..  ..  ..  3 0 0 


2,958  12  9 


3 0 0 


Carried  over,..  18,551  2 0 

* The  Librarian  is  allowed  30  Rs.  per  mensem  from  the  Oriental  Fund  in  addition  to 
the  70  Rs.  paid  from  the  General  Funds  of  the  Society,  agreeably  to  the  resolutions  of  a 
General  Meeting  held  on  the  5th  September  1849. 

Y 2 
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Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.  12,331  1 6 


To  Journal. 

Received  by  sale  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  ..  113  0 0 

Ditto  by  transfer  from  the  separate  account  of  Sub- 
scription, to  the  Journal,  ..  ..  1,395  0 0 

1,508  0 0 


To  Secretary’s  Office. 

Received  from  Buckawoolla  Peon,  2nd  and  3rd  instal- 
ment in  part  payment  of  Rs.  10  advanced  him  on 
account  of  his  salary,  ..  ..  ..  2 0 0 

2 0 0 


To  Miscellaneous. 

Received  from  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  amount  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  printing  his  Essay  on  Koocb, 

Bodo,  and  Dhimal  Tribes,. . ..  ..  650  0 0 

Ditto  from  the  Librarian,  proceeds  of  old  durma  mats 

and  packing  chests  sold  at  the  Library,  ..  18  0 

651  8 0 


Carried  over,..  14,492  9 6 
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Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.  18,551  2 0 

By  Asiatic  Researches. 

Paid  Mr.  W.  H.  Haycock,  Superintendent  Bishop’s 
College  Press,  for  printing  500  copies  of  a portion  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches  and  in  full  of  all  demands,..  288  0 0 


By  Journal. 

Paid  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  on  account  Baptist  Mission 
Press  for  printing  the  Society’s  Journal  from  May 
to  September  1848, 

Ditto  Air.  T.  Black,  Proprietor  of  the  Asiatic  Litho- 
graphic Press  for  lithographing  plates,  &c. 

Ditto  Mr.  J.  D’Cruz,  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Lithographic  Press  for  lithographing  maps,  &c. 

Ditto  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  for  drawing  a map  of  Nepaul 
and  Bootan  on  transfer  paper, 

Ditto  Mudoosoodun  Doss,  Draftsman 
his  salary  from  16th  March  to  30th 
November  1849,  at  15  Rs.  per  men- 
sem, ..  ..  ..  127  12  0 

Less  amount  fined,  ..  ..  3 0 0 


Ditto  salaries  of  Extra  Draftsmen, 

Ditto  freight  for  Journals  forwarded  to  Messrs.  W,  H. 
Allen  and  Co.  London,  per  P.  and  O.  S.  N.  Co.’s 
Steamers, 

Ditto  contingencies  and  postages, 


1,733  0 
599  9 
192  8 
25  0 


124  12 
10  5 


157  8 
79  11 


0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

4 


0 

0 


By  Secretary’s  Office. 

Paid  Mr.  F.  Greenway’s  salary  as  Officiating  Account- 
ant from  December  1848  to  July  1849,  at  60  Rs. 


per  mensem, 

. . 

480 

0" 

0 

Ditto  Establishment  from  Ditto  to  Ditto, 

383  2 5 

Ditto — Ditto  from  September  to  No- 

vember  1849,  at  42  Rs.  per  mensem, 

126  0 0 

509 

2 

5 

Ditto  Salaries  of  extra  Peons  and  Sirkars  for  collecting 

bills, 

, , 

25 

12 

11 

Ditto  for  Stationary, 

21 

13 

0 

Ditto  for  Account  books, 

19 

13 

6 

Ditto  for  printing  Circular  letters,  &c.  . . 

, , 

9 

8 

0 

Ditto  for  contingencies  and  postages,  . . 

. • 

84 

10 

3 

By  Miscellaneous. 

Paid  Mr.  F.  Halligan’s  salary  as  Night  Guard  from 
December  1848  to  November  1849,  at  40  Rs. 
per  mensem,  ..  .. 

Ditto  Messrs.  Tarrachand  Doss  and  Co.  for  three  6- 
light  bronzed  ring  Lustres,  at  35  Rs.  each, 

Ditto  Messrs.  Modoosoodun  Doss  and  Co.  for  La- 
dozens  of  oil  burners,  at  5 Rs.  per  dozen, 

Ditto  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  for  repairing  the 
bottom  of  hanging  Lustres, 

Ditto  for  advertising  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the 
Newspapers, 

Ditto  for  Sundry  contingent  expenses  for  the  meeting 
and  oil  for  Night  Guard,  .. 


480  0 0 
105  0 0 
7 8 0 
5 0 0 
119  3 0 
109  4 0 


288  0 0 


2,922  5 7 


1,150  12  1 


Carried  over,.. 


825  15  0 22,912  4 g 
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[No.  2. 

Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.  14,492  9 6 


To  Contributions  and  Admission  Fees. 
Received  from  Members,  amount  of  quar- 
terly contributions,  from  January  to  De- 
cember, 1849,  ..  ..8,136  0 10 

Ditto  ditto  in  advance,  ..  ..  681  14  6 

Ditto  ditto  by  transfer,  ..  ..  144  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  admission  fees,  .. 


8,961  15 
448  0 


4 

0 


To  Donations. 

Received  from  J.  W.  Laidlay,  Esq.  donation  for  the 

use  of  the  Zoological  Department,  ..  ..  500  0 0 


9,409  15  4 


500  0 0 


To  Capt.  M.  Kittoe. 

Received  from  him,  amount  paid  on  his  account  as  per 

contra,  . . . . ..  ..  9 6 3 

9 6 3 


To  Hon’ble  Sir  J.  W.  Colvii.e. 

Received  from  him  as  loan,  ..  ..  ••  700  0 0 

700  0 0 


Carried  over,,,  25,111  15  1 
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Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.  825  15 
Paid  Ferash’s  salary  for  the  Reading  Room,  . . 30  0 

Ditto  for  a patent  Letter-safe,  ..  ..  40  0 

Ditto  Mr.  J.  Chaunce  for  winding  up  and  keeping  the 

clock  in  order  from  May  1848  to  April  1849,  . . 25  0 

Ditto  for  Sundry  expenses  incurred  for  erecting  pedes- 
tals for  Statues  and  Sculptures,  ..  ..  75  1 

Ditto  Mr.  J.  Sinclair,  Accountant  Oriental  Bank  for  a 
set  of  Bills  of  Exchange  for  ,£21  in  favor  of  W. 

Neal,  Esq.  Collector  of  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 

London,  and  remitted  to  him  on  account  of  Sub- 
scriptions for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  Exchange 
at  1 -9 J per  Rupee  ..  ..  ..  238  9 

Ditto  for  printing  blank  receipts  and 

bills,  ..  ..  ..  39  14  3 

Ditto  Mr.  T.  Black  for  printing  from  a 
steel  engraving  100  copies  of  an  em- 
blematic Vignette  of  the  Museum,  ..  6 0 0 

45  14 

Ditto  for  Sundry  contingent  expenses,  ..  ..  10  4 


By  Buildings. 

Paid  Mr.  J.  M.  Voss,  Architect,  for  repairing  the 
Society’s  premises,  in  part  of  the  balance  of  his  ac- 
count, Rs.  1348-10-3,  ..  ..  ..  1,000  0 

Ditto  for  Sundry  alterations  and  petty  repairs  done  to 

the  Society’s  premises,  ..  ..  ..  96  11 


0 22,912  3 8 
0 
0 

0 

3 


3 


3 

0 

- 1,290  11  9 


0 

9 

- 1,096  11  9 


By  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Paid  for  the  following  books  purchased  on  account  of 


the  above  Society. 

A set  of  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  . . 33  12 

A do.  of  Calcutta  Journal  of  Natural  History,  ..  40  0 

Freight,  ..  ..  ..  8 0 

Packing,  Chest,  &c.,  ..  ..  . . 0 13 

Shipping  charges,  . . . . ..  0 8 


0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


By  Captain  M.  Kittoe. 

Paid  for  advertising  in  the  Newspapers  “ Wanted  a 

clever  Draftsman,”  ..  ..  . . 9 6 3 


By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esa. 

Paid  Salaries  of  extra  Dufterys  for  fixing  correction 
labels  on  “Mr.  Hodgson’s  Aborigines  in  India,”..  33  12  0 


By  H.  Torrens,  Esa. 

Paid  him  (by  transfer)  in  part  payment  of  Rs.  998, 
due  to  him  by  the  Society  on  the  31st  December 

1848,  ..  ..  ..  ..  64  0 0 


By  J.  Muir,  Esa. 

Paid  him  (by  transfer)  in  part  payment  of  Rs.  332, 
due  to  him  by  the  Society,  . , . . 64  0 0 


83  1 9 
9 6 3 
33  12  0 


64  0 0 
64  0 0 


Carried  over,..  25,553  15  2 
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Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.  25,111  15  1 


To  Balance. 

As  per  Account  closed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1848, 


1,072  14  8 


Company’s  Rupees,..  ..  26,184  13  9 


Calcutta,  Asiatic  Society’s  Rooms, 
the  31if  December , 1849. 
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Brought  forward,  Co.’s  Rs.  25,553  15  2 

By  J.  W.  Laidlay,  Esa. 

Paid  him  (by  transfer)  in  part  payment  of  Rs.  475-7-4, 
due  to  him  by  the  Society,  ..  ..  16  0 0 

- 16  0 0 

By  Balance. 

In  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  ..  ..  527  13  5 

Cash  in  hand,  ..  ..  14  0 2 

■■  541  13  7 

By  Inefficient  Balance. 

For  balance  of  the  amount  advanced  to 
Mr.  Templeton  for  contingencies  in 
the  Museum  of  Zoology  Department 
for  May  and  June  1849, 

For  amount  advanced  Mr.  Blyth,  for 
ditto  ditto,  for  November  1849,  .. 

For  amount  advanced  Baboo  Rajendra- 
lal  Mittra  for  contingencies  in  the 
Library  for  December  1849, 

— — — 73  1 0 

■ — 614  14  7 


Company’s  Rupees,  26,184  13  9 


7 1 0 
50  0 0 

16  0 0 


Errors  and  Omissions  Excepted, 

Seebchunder  Nundy, 


z 
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The  Oriental  Publication  Fund  in 


Dr. 


January  1st,  1849. — To  Cash  paid  Dr. 

E.  Roer,  Editor  of  the  Oriental 
Journal  “ Bibliotheca  Indica,”  his  sa- 
lary for  the  month  of  Dec.  1848,  Rs.  100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  Establishment  for  ditto,  46  2 9 


Ditto  9th  ditto,  Librarian  for  sundry 
Contingencies  in  the  Library  Oriental 
Department  for  the  month  of  Nov... 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  for  Dec. .. 

Ditto  ditto  Freight  on  a parcel  of  Ori- 
ental Works  despatched  to  Capt.  Kit- 
toe,  Benares,  ..  .. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto, 

Ditto  16th  ditto,  Establishment  for  the 
custody  of  Oriental  Works  for  De- 
cember, 1848,  ..  ..  .. 


1 13  0 

2 5 0 


1 0 0 

18  0 


72  0 0 


146 


78 


February  3rd,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor 
of  the  Oriental  Journal  “ Bibliotheca 
Indica,”  his  salary  for  January,  1849,  100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  Establishment  for  ditto,  40  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  Contingencies  for  ditto,  7 3 6 

147 

Ditto  17th,  ditto,  Establishment  for  the  custody  of 

Oriental  Works  for  January,  1849,  ..  ..  72 


March  6th,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor 
of  the  Oriental  Journal  “ Bibliotheca 
Indica,”  his  salary  for  Feb.  1849,  ..  100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  Establishment  for  ditto,  ..  40  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  Contingencies  for  ditto,  . . 7 9 6 

147 

Ditto  21st,  ditto,  Establishment  for  the 
custody  of  Oriental  Works  for  Feb. 

1849,  ..  ..  ..  72  0 0 

Ditto  29th,  ditto,  Librarian  for  sundry 
Contingencies  in  the  Library  Oriental 
Department  for  Feb.  1849,  ..  1 14  0 

Ditto  ditto  Government  Steam  Boat  Of- 
fice, freight  on  a case  forwarded  to 
Capt.  Kittoe,  Benares,  ..  ..  12  3 0 

86 


April  7th,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor  of 
the  Oriental  Journal  Bibliotheca  In- 
dica,” his  salary  for  March,  1849,  ..  100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  Establishment  for  ditto,  40  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  Contingencies  for  ditto,  7 10 


Ditto  14th,  ditto,  Establishment  for  the  custody  of 
Oriental  Works  for  the  month  of  March,  1849,  72 


2 9 


10  0 

224  12  9 


3 6 
0 0 

219  3 6 


9 6 


1 0 

233  10  6 


1 0 
0 0 

219  I 0 


Carried  over,  896  11  9 
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Cr. 


January  1st,  1849. — By  Balance  of  Ac- 
count closed  and  published  down  to 
the  31st  Dec.  1848. 

Company’s  Papers  of  the  new  5 per 
cent.  Loan  deposited  with  the  Go- 
vernment Agent,  ..  ..  4,000  0 0 

Cash,  ..  ..  ..  1,376  4 6 

5,376  4 6 

5,376  4 6 


Ditto  22nd,  By  Cash  received  from  the  General  Trea- 
sury the  amount  of  monthly  grant  sanctioned  by  the 
Hon’ble  Court  of  Directors  for  the  month  of  Dec. 


1848, 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

February  20th,  ditto,  ditto  for  January,  1849, 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

March  20th,  ditto,  ditto  for  February,  1849, 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

April  18th,  ditto,  ditto  for  March,  1849,..  .. 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

May  19th,  ditto,  ditto  for  April,  1849,  .. 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

July  20th,  ditto,  ditto  for  May,  1849,  .. 

500 

0 

0 

Ditto  21st,  ditto,  ditto  for  June,  1849,  .. 

500 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

August  15th,  ditto,  ditto  for  July,  1849,.. 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

September  17th,  ditto,  ditto  for  August,  1849, 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

October  20th,  ditto,  ditto  for  September,  1849, 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

November  19th,  ditto,  ditto  for  October,  1849, 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

December  22nd,  ditto,  ditto  for  November,  1849,  .. 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Carried  over,  11,376  4 6 
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May  7th,  1849,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor  of 
the  Oriental  Journal,  his  salary  for 
the  month  of  April  last, 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  Establishment  for  ditto, 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  Contingencies  for  ditto, 
Ditto  15th,  ditto,  amount  sent  to  Dr. 
Ballentyne  for  copying  the  YajurVeda, 


Ditto  8th,  ditto,  Librarian  for  sundry 
contingencies  in  the  Library  Oriental 
Department,  for  the  month  of  March, 
1849, 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Sorit-ullah  Duftery 
for  binding  books. 

Ditto  15th,  ditto,  Establishment  for  the 
Custody  of  Oriental  books  for  the 
month  of  April,  1849,  .. 

Ditto  18th,  ditto,  J.  Corcoran,  Esq.  for 
20  copies  of  the  1st  Volume  of  his  Ac- 
count Geographical,  Historical,  Sta- 
tistical of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  the 
Urdu  Language,  at  8 per  copy, 


Brought  forward, 


100  0 0 
63  0 0 
9 2 6 

50  0 0 

222  2 6 


4 2 0 
19  7 0 


72  0 0 


160  0 0 

255  9 0 


June  9th,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor  of 
the  Oriental  Journal  “ Bibliotheca 
Indica,”  his  salary  for  May,  1849, . . 100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Establishment  for  do.  63  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Contingencies  for  do.  5 3 0 


Ditto  15th,  ditto,  Establishment  for  the 
Custody  of  Oriental  Works  for  May, 
1849, 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Librarian  for  sundry 
Contingencies  in  the  Library  Oriental 
Department  for  April,  1849, 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Messrs.  Lattey,  Bro- 
thers and  Co.  for  a copy  of  History 
of  Sooltan  Aboo  Syed,  .. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Freight  on  a case  of 
books  despatched  to  Captain  Kittoe, 
Benares,  . . 


72  0 0 
0 8 0 
33  0 0 

1 8 0 


168  3 0 


107  0 0 


July  17th,  ditto,  Establishment  for  the 
Custody  of  Oriental  Works  for  the 
month  of  June,  ..  ..  72  0 0 

Ditto  18th,  ditto,  Librarian  for  Contin- 
gencies in  the  Library  Oriental  De- 
partment for  May  and  June,  ..  0 14  6 

Ditto  18th — To  Cash  paid  Muddon- 
mohun  Tarkalankara  for  sundry  San- 
scrit works  purchased  from  him,  . . 27  8 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Sorit-ullah  Duftery 

for  binding  books,  ..  ..  9 9 0 

109  15  6 
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896  11  9 


477  11  6 


275  3 0 


Carried  over,  1,649  10  3 
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Brought  forward, 

July  19th,  1849,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor  of 
the  Oriental  Journal,  “ Bibliotheca 
Indica”  his  salary  for  the  month  of 
June,  ..  ..  ..  100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Establishment  for  Do.  40  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Contingencies  for  Do.  8 3 6 

148  3 6 


Ditto  23d,  ditto,  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  on  account  Baptist 
Mission  Press,  for  printing  the  “ Bibliotheca  Indica” 
from  September  to  December,  1848,  No.  9 to  12,..  888  0 0 


August  1st,  ditto,  J.  W.  Laidlay,  Esquire,  for  100 
copies  of  his  version  of  the  “ Fa  Hian,”  purchased 
from  him,  at  5 Rs.  per  copy,  ..  ..  500  0 0 


Ditto  9th,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor 
of  the  Oriental  Journal  “ Bibliotheca 
Indica”  his  salary  for  July  last, 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Establishment  for  Do. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Contingencies  for  Do. 
Ditto  13th  ditto,  Advanced  Dr.  E.  Roer, 
on  account  copying  the  black  Yajur 
Veda,  ..  ..  .. 


Ditto  17th  ditto,  Establishment  for  the 

Custody  of  Oriental  works  for  July,  72  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Librarian  for  Contin- 
gencies in  the  Library  Oriental  De- 
partment for  July  last,  ..  0 10  0 

72  10  0 


100  0 0 
55  0 0 
7 1 0 


200  0 0 


Ditto  18th,  ditto,  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  on  account  Baptist 
Mission  Press,  for  printing  the  “ Bibliotheca  Indica” 
from  January  to  April,  1849,  No.  13  to  16,  ..  892  6 0 

September  7th,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Edi- 
tor of  the  Oriental  Journal  ,l  Biblio- 
theca Indica”  his  salary  for  August 
last,  ..  ..  ..  100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Establishment  for  Do.  55  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Contingencies  for  Do.  7 12  0 

162  12  0 

Ditto  17th — To  Cash  paid  Establishment  for  the 

Custody  of  Oriental  works  for  the  month  of  August,  72  0 0 

October  23d,  ditto,  for  September,  ..  72  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  Librarian  for  contin- 
gencies for  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  ..  ..  110 

73  1 0 

Ditto  24th,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor 
of  the  Oriental  Journal  “ Bibliotheca 
Indica,”  his  salary  for  September,  ..  100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  Establishment  for  ditto,  . . 55  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  Contingencies  for  ditto,  ..  11  12  0 

166  12  0 


1,649  10  3 


258  3 0 
888  0 0 
500  0 0 


434  11  0 
892  6 0 


234  12  0 


239  13  0 


Carried  over,  5,097  7 3 
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Brought  forward, 

November  16th,  1849,  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  on  account 
Baptist  Mission  Press,  for  printing  the  “ Biblio- 
theca Indica,”  from  May  to  September,  1849,  No. 

17  to  21,  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,233  12  0 


Ditto  17th,  ditto,  Establishment  for  the  custody  of 

Oriental  Works  for  the  month  of  October,  ..  42  0 0 

Ditto  19th,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Editor 
of  the  Oriental  Journal  “ Bibliotheca 
Indica,”  his  salary  for  October  last,  100  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  Establishment  for  ditto,  ..  85  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  Contingencies  for  ditto,  ..  4 6 0 

189  6 0 


December  18th,  ditto,  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Edi- 
tor of  the  Oriental  Journal  “ Biblio- 

theca  Indica,”  his  salary  for  Nov.  .. 

100 

0 

0 

Ditto  ditto  Establishment  for  ditto,  .. 

70 

0 

0 

Ditto  ditto  Contingencies  for  ditto, 

Ditto  Establishment  for  the  custody  of 

5 

3 

0 

— 175  3 0 

Oriental  Works  for  November,  .. 

Ditto  22nd,  ditto,  Librarian  for  Contin- 
gencies for  the  Library  Oriental  De- 

42 

0 

0 

partment  for  November  last, 

1 

2 

0 

— 43  2 0 

5,097  7 3 


1,233  12  0 


231  6 0 


218  5 0 


Dec.  31st. — To  Balance — 

Company’s  Papers  of  the  new  5 per  cent.  Loan 
deposited  with  the  Government  Agent,  ..  4,000  0 0 

Cash  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  ..  ..  580  8 3 

Ditto  in  hand,  ..  ..  ..  14  14  0 


6,780  14  3 


4,595  6 3 


Calcutta  Asiatic  Society,  1 
the  31  st  Dec.  1849.  J 


Company’s  Rupees,. ...  11,376  4 6 
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Abstract  Statement  of  Oriental  and  other  Publications  sold  from  the 
1 st  of  December,  184/,  to  the  30 tli  of  December,  1848. 

Dr. 

Oriental  Publications. 

Fatawe  Alamgiri,  Vol.  I.  3 copies,  Vol.  III.  4 copies, 

Vol.  IV.  6 copies,  Vol.  V.  6 copies,  Vol.  VI.  7 
copies,  at  Rs.  8 per  Vol.  ..  ..  ..  208  0 0 

Inaya,  Vol.  II.  1 copy,  ..  ..  ..  8 0 0 

Istallahat  e Sufia,  1 copy,  ..  ..  5 0 0 

Mahdbharata,  Vol.  I.  10  copies,  Vol.  II.  10  copies, 

Vol.  III.  9 copies,  Vol.  IV.  11  copies,  at  Rs.  10 


per  Vol. 

. . 

400 

0 

0 

Index  to  ditto,  Vol.  1.  8 copies,  Vol.  11.  8 

copies, 

Vol.  III.  8 copies,  Vol.  IV.  8 copies,  at  Rs.  1-8 

per  copy, 

48 

0 

0 

Susruta,  3 copies,  at  Rs.  8 per  copy, 

. • 

24 

0 

0 

Naishada,  3 copies, 

. . 

18 

0 

0 

Rajatarangini,  2 copies,  .. 

.. 

10 

0 

0 

Tibetan  Grammar,  1 copy,  .. 

. . 

8 

0 

0 

Tibetan  Dictionary,  1 do.,  ..  .. 

. . 

10 

0 

0 

Bibliotheca  Indica,  11  Nos., 

•• 

16 

8 

0 

Journal. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  6 Vols.  and  61  Nos... 

180 

8 

0 

Hutton’s  Report  on  the  Valley  of  Spita, 

• . 

0 

8 

0 

Roth’s  Essay  on  the  Vedas, . . .. 

. . 

0 

6 

6 

Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII., 

•• 

10 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous. 

Sanskrita  Catalogue,  5 copies, 

5 

0 

0 

Persian  Catalogue,  6 copies, 

6 

0 

0 

Chezy’s  Sacuntala,  1 copy,  .. 

10 

0 

0 

Yajnadatta-badha,  1 copy,  .. 

3 

8 

0 

Lassen’s-  Gita  Govinda,  1 copy, 

2 

8 

0 

Lassen’s  Institutiones  Prakritika,  .. 

6 

0 

0 

Hodgson’s  Aborigines  of  India,  4 copies, 

12 

0 

0 

Outstanding  Bills  of  1847.  .. 

•• 

Total  Co.’s 

Rs. 

By  outstanding  bills, 


755  8 0 


191  6 G 


45  0 0 
789  4 0 

1781  2 G 


Or. 

4th  December  1847  to  24th  December  1848,  By  cash 
paid  to  F.  Greenway,  Esq.  Offg.  Acct.  As.  Soc.,  ..  817  10  6 

26th  May  1848,  do.  do.  by  Lieut.  R.  MacLagan,  ..  123  0 0 

By  bill  No.  7 of  1847,  carried  to  the  debit  of  H. 

Torrens,  Esq..  ..  ..  ..  134  0 0 

By  cash  paid  by  Captain  Hannay  for  a copy  of  Hodg- 
son’s Aborigines  of  India,  ..  ..  300 


1077  10 

703  8 


Total  Co.’s  Rs... 
E.  E. 


1781  2 G 


Asiatic  Society , 31st  Dec.  1848. 


Rajendralal  Mittra. 
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Abstract  Statement  of  Oriental  Publications,  Journal,  §-c.  §-c.,  sold 
from  the  \st  of  January  to  the  30 th  of  December,  1849. 

Dr. 

Fatawe  Alamgiri,  Vol.  I.  6 copies,  Vol.  II.  4 copies, 

Vol.  III.  4 copies,  Vol.  IV.  5 copies,  Vol.  V, 
copies,  Vol.  VI.  5 copies, 

Sharah-ul-Islam,  14  copies,.. 

Anis-ul-Masharrahin,  1 copy, 

Khazanat-ul-Ilm,  29  copies, 

Tarikh-e-Nadiri,  3 copies,  .. 

Mahabharata,  Vol.  I.  9 copies,  Vol.  II.  9 copies,  Vo 
III.  8 copies,  Vol.  IV.  10  copies, 

Index  to  do.,  44  Vols. 


232  0 0 

50  0 0 

2 0 0 
87  0 0 

12  0 0 

261  0 0 
28  0 0 


Susruta,  1 copy,  ..  . . .. 

4 

0 

0 

Naishada,  10  copies,  ..  ..  .. 

31 

0 

0 

Harivansa,  6 copies,  ..  ..  .. 

18 

0 

0 

Rajatarangini,  2 copies,  ..  ..  . . 

Bibliotheca  Indica,  103  Nos. 

7 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Sanskrita  Catalogue,  2 copies,  ..  .. 

2 

0 

0 

Journal. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  9 Vols.  and  55  Nos.,.. 

Miscellaneous. 

Kosegarten’s  Panchatantra,  5 copies,  ..  .. 

30 

0 

0 

Meghaduta,  1 copy, 

1 

8 

0 

Hodgson’s  Aborigines  of  India,  2 copies,  . 

Bohtlinck’s  Panini,  2 copies,  ..  .. 

6 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Sacuntala,  2 copies,  ..  ..  .. 

12 

0 

0 

Malavika  Agnimitra,  1 copy, 

2 

0 

0 

Leech’s  Grammar,  123  copies, 

61 

14 

5 

Delius’s  Prakrita  Roots,  1 copy,  ..  .. 

2 

0 

0 

Haeberlin’s  Anthology,  2 copies,  ..  .. 

12 

0 

0 

Burnouf,  Commentaire  sur  le  Yacna,  l copy. 

10 

0 

0 

Memoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Cuniformes, 

1 copy,  ..  ..  ..  ..  3 0 0 

Grafenhan’s  Bibliotheca  Sanskritika,  2 copies,  . . 4 0 0 

Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  1 copy,  ..  ..  6 0 0 

Lassen’s  Indesche  Altertkums  Kunde,  2 copies,  ..  20  0 0 

Stenzler’s  Curriculum  Figlinum,  3 copies,  ..  18  0 0 

Aufreckt’s  De  Accentu  Compositorum  Sanskritico- 

rum,  lcopy,..  ..  ..  ..  18  0 

Spigel’s  Liber  de  Officis  Sacerdotum  Buddhicorum, 

2 copies,  ..  ..  ..  2 0 0 

Roer’s  Vedanta  Sara,  2 copies,  . . . . 10  0 

History  and  Literature  of  the  Vedas,  3 copies,  ..  13  3 

Report  on  the  Island  of  Chaduba,  1 copy,  ..  0 8 0 

Blyth’s  Notices  of  new  or  little  known  species  of 

Birds,  &c.,  ..  ..  ..  ..  4 0 0 


Outstanding  Bills  as  per  acct.  of  1848,  .. 


To  outstanding  Bills  of  1846,  omitted  in  former  acct. 


Cos.  Rs. 


845  0 0 


224  0 0 


214  9 8 
703  8 0 

1987  1 8 

37  8 0 


Co.'s  Rs.  2024  9 8 
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Cr. 

By  cash  paid  to  Mr.  F.  Greenway  and  Babu  Siva- 
chandra  Nandi,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st 

of  December,  1849 ..  ..  79G  11  3 

Ditto  by  Messrs.  G.  C.  Hay  and  Co.  to  ditto  on  the 


18th  of  October,  1849,  .. 

Ditto  by  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Watson  on  account  Cap- 

19 

0 

0 

taiu  J.  D.  Cunningham,.. 

. . 

a a 

66 

0 

0 

Ditto  by  J.  J.  Moore,  Esq... 

, . 

. . 

100 

0 

0 

Ditto  by  Major  E.  Thoresby, 
By  outstanding  Bills, 

a a 

* * 

60 

8 

0 

— 1042  3 3 
982  6 5 

Co.’s  Rs...  2024  9 8 


Errors  and  omissions  excepted. 

Rajendralal  Mitra. 


Asiatic  Society,  31sf  December,  1849. 


Boohs  received 


into  the  Library  during  the  year  1849. 


English, 
French, 
German,  .. 
Greek, 

Latin,  .. 

Dutch, 

Norwegian, 

Coptic, 

Sanskrita,  . . 

Bengali, 

Arabic, 

Persian, 

Urdu,  .. 


98  Yols. 
18  „ 

41  „ 

1 „ 

54  ,, 

3 „ 

20  „ 

1 „ 

37  „ 

3 ,, 

8 ,, 

33  „ 

4 „ 


Total,  321  Vols. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL. 


Anderson,  Major  W. 

Avdall,  J.  Esq. 

Abbott,  Capt.  Jas. 

Alexander,  Henry  R.  Esq. 

Austen,  Lieut.  Albert  G. 

Barlow,  Sir  R. 

Benson,  Lieut. -Col.  R. 

Beaufort,  F.  L.  Esq. 

Birch,  Lieut. -Col.  R.  J.  H. 
Blagrave,  Lieut.  T.  C. 

Bogle,  Major  A. 

Bowring,  L.  R.  Esq. 

Briggs,  Lieut.  D. 

Broome,  Capt.  A. 

Buckland,  C.  T.  Esq. 

Bushby,  G.  A.  Esq. 

Batten,  J.  H.  Esq. 

Brodie,  Capt.  Thos.,  5th  N.  I. 
Beckwith,  J.  Esq. 

Bell,  Dr.  Adam, 

Blundell,  G.  Esq. 

Banks,  Capt.  J.  S. 

Bazely,  Capt.  F.  R. 

Beadon,  C.  Esq. 

Bruce,  Lieut.  R.  C.  D.,  II.  M. 

29th  N.  I. 

Campbell,  A.  Esq. 
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Champneys,  Capt.  E.  G.  L. 
Colebrooke,  E.  Esq. 

Davidson,  T.  R.  Esq. 

Dodd,  Jas.  Esq. 

Dirom,  W.  M.  Esq. 


Douglas,  Capt.  C. 

Dwarkanath  Das  Basu,  Babu. 
Dalton,  Lieut.  E.,  9th  N.  I. 
Earle,  W.  Esq. 

Elliot,  W.  Esq.  (M.  C.  S.) 
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Hay,  Andrew,  Esq. 

Hearsey,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B. 
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James,  Lieut.  II.  C.,  32ud  N.  I. 
Kerr,  W.  Seton,  Esq. 
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Kittoe,  Capt.  M. 

Kean,  Rev.  W. 

Laidlay,  J.  W.  Esq. 

Latter,  Capt.  T.  L. 

Locle,  G.  Esq. 

Lackersteen,  Count  J. 

Logan,  J.  R.  Esq. 

Lamb,  Dr.  G. 
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Pratab  Chunder  Singh,  Raja. 
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Rowe,  Dr.  J. 
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Torrens,  H.  Esq. 
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Thurburn,  R.  V.  Esq. 

Udny,  G.  Esq. 

Walker,  II.  Esq.,  M.  D. 

Willis,  J.  Esq. 

Wilson,  The  Right  Rev.  Daniel, 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
Waugh,  Lieut.-Col.  A,  S. 
Wattenback,  A.  Esq. 

Young,  Dr.  R. 
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List  of  Members  who  have  returned  from  Europe  and  rejoined  the 
Society. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  N.  Forbes. 

A.  Wattenbach,  Esq. 

Capt.  Fletcher  Hayes. 

Loss  of  Members  during  the  year  1849. 

By  departure  to  Europe. 

A.  Christopher,  Esq. 

M.  C.  Gibilin,  Esq. 

H.  F.  Hough,  Esq.  M.  D. 

Hon’ble  Sir  T.  H.  Maddock. 

Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson. 

Capt.  R.  Ouseley. 

M.  Gladstone,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Skinner,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Thornhill,  Esq. 

By  death. 

A.  C.  Dunlop,  Esq. 

Dr.  J.  Heeberliu. 

By  withdrawal. 

Major  T.  W.  Birch. 

J.  Furlong,  Esq. 

W.  Grey,  Esq. 

G.  Hill,  Esq. 

J.  Kerr,  Esq. 

J.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

Raja  Radhakant  Deb. 

Rev.  J.  Richards. 

Rev.  P.  S.  Sandberg. 
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John  Muller,  Esq. 

W.  Tayler,  Esq. 
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Rasmussen,  ] 

Oersted,  >Of  the  Royal  University  of  Copenhagen. 

• Frsehn.  J 

Monsieur  Garcin  de  Tassy. 
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Sir  John  Philippart. 

Professor  R.  Jameson, 

Count  Carlos  de  Vidua. 

De  Noe. 

Professor  Francis  Bopp. 

E.  Burnouf. 

Christ.  Lassen. 

Monsieur  J.  J.  Marcel. 

Professor  Heeren. 

M.  J.  Klaproth. 

The  Rev.  William  Buckland,  D.  D. 

Sir  John  S.  W.  Herschel. 

Col.  W.  H.  Sykes. 

Chevalier  Ventura. 

General  M.  A.  Court. 

Professor  Lea,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Harlan,  Philadelphia. 

Monsieur  P.  A.  Lair,  President  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Com 
merce,  Caen. 

Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 

Sir  George  Staunton. 

Baron  Schilling,  Cronstadt. 

Chevalier  Amadie  Jaubert,  Paris. 

Professor  L.  Agassiz,  Nevfchatel. 

Monsieur  Renaud,  Paris. 

His  Highness  Hekekyan  Bey,  Egypt. 

Dr.  Ewald,  London. 

Hon’ble  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  London. 

Professor  Jules  Mohl,  Paris. 

Capt.  William  Munro,  London. 

His  Highness  the  Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  R.  N.  F.  R.  S. 

Professor  Henry,  Princeton , United  States. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS.* 


Blyth,  E.  Esq. 
Dawe,  W.  Esq. 
Delessert,  A.  Esq. 
Keramut  Ali,  Syud. 
Long,  Rev.  J. 


McGowan,  Dr.  J. 
Piddington,  H.  Esq. 
Roer,  Dr.  E. 
Tregear,  V.  Esq. 
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6th  February,  1850. 

The  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  read — 

From  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  forwarding  a map  of 
the  Behar  district. 

From  Dr.  Campbell,  Darjiling,  returning  thanks  for  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Society  on  his  liberation  from  imprisonment  in  Sikim. 

From  Mr.  Joseph  Casella,  Consul  General  of  H.  M.  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  presenting  an  illustrated  work  by  the  Duke  of  Serradi- 
falco,  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Sicily. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Duke  for  the  present. 

From  Mr.  Mansel,  Serampore,  regarding  the  proposed  Exhibition 
of  Arts,  &c.  in  England,  in  1851. 

From  Dr.  Roer,  forwarding  extract  of  a letter  from  Professor  Lassen, 
respecting  Mr.  Laidlay’s  proposed  Edition  of  the  ancient  inscriptions 
of  India. 

From  Mr.  J.  W.  Laidlay,  describing  a new  mode  of  preparing 
facsimiles  of  coins. 

From  the  same,  forwarding  a pencil  drawing  of  an  ancient  sculpture 
at  Malda,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Gray  of  that  place. 

From  Major  Durand,  presenting  a valuable  collection  of  Burmese 
manuscripts,  made  by  him,  while  Commissioner  at  Moulmein. 

From  Captain  Hutton,  complaining  of  the  non-acknowledgment 
of  a donation  of  130  specimens  of  mammalia  and  birds  and  a col- 
lection of  shells,  made  by  him  through  Mr.  Blyth,  to  the  Asiatic 
Society. 

Mr.  Blyth  mentioned  that  they  had  been  duly  presented  to  the 
meeting  and  inserted  in  the  Catalogue,  and  the  receipt  noticed  in  the 
Journal. 

The  Hon’ble  President  having  intimated  his  wish  that  the  proposi- 
tion respecting  Col.  Forbes’  election,  as  Honorary  President,  be  reserved 
for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  it  as 
desired. 

The  Curators  and  Librarian  having  presented  their  reports  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Confirmed,  J.  R.  Colvin,  Chairman. 

W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  V.  P.  and  Secretary. 
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Library. 

The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting. 

Presented. 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Society. 

An  Analytical  Digest  of  all  the  Reported  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Judicature  in  India,  in  the  Courts  of  the  Ilon’ble  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  on  Appeal  from  India  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  By  W.  H. 
Morley.  Part  VI. — By  the  Government  of  India. 

The  Burmese  Reader  by  Lieut.  D.  A.  Chase.  Moulmein  1849,  4 copies 
(Pamphlets). — By  the  same. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  For  November  and  December  1849. 
— By  the  Editor. 

Ditto  Ditto.  2 copies. — By  the  Government  op  Bengal. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  New  series, 
Vol.  I.  part  3. — By  the  Academy. 

Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Vol.  VIII. — By 
the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society,  No.  35. — By  the  Society. 

The  Oriental  Baptist,  No.  38. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Upadeshaka,  No.  38. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  January,  1850. — By  the  Editors. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  February,  1850. — By  the  Editors. 

Supplement  to  No.  XIV.  Picnic  Magazine. — By  the  Editor. 

Comparative  Philology  (from  the  Calcutta  Review,  No.  24). — By  Rev. 
J.  Long. 

Tattvabodhini  Patrika,  No.  77- — By  the  Tattvabodhini'  Shabha'. 

Essay  on  Arabic  Poetry,  in  Arabic,  by  Mauluvi  Reza  Ilossen  Khan  Baha- 
dur.— By  the  Author. 

Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Calcutta, 
for  the  month  of  December, 1849. — By  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General. 

Map  of  the  District  of  Behar. — By  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

'Exchanged. 

The  Athenaeum,  Nos.  1149,  50 — 53-54. 

Calcutta  Review,  No.  24. 

Purchased. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  No.  23. 


